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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


ee 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains information. 


that can be applied in managing farms, 
woodlands, and wildlife areas; in selecting sites 
for roads, ponds, buildings, and other struc- 
tures; and in judging the suitability of tracts 
of land for farming, industry, wildlife habitat, 
and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Lee and Terrell Counties are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of this 
publication. This map consists of many sheets 
made from aerial photographs. Each sheet is 
numbered to correspond with a number on the 
Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information. This guide lists all the soils 
of the counties in alphabetic order by map 
symbol and gives the capability classification 
of each. It also shows the page where each soil 
is described and the page for the woodland 
group in which the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or degree of limitation of soils for 
many specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 


text. Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or suitabil- 


‘ity. For example, soils that have a slight limita- 


tion for a given use can be colored green, those 
that have a moderate limitation can be colored 
yellow, and those that have a severe limitation 
can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils from the soil descriptions and from the 
discussions of the general management for 
crops and pasture and use of the soils for wood- 
land. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Woodland” where the soils of the counties are 
grouped according to their suitability for trees. 

Wildlife managers and others can find infor- 
mation about soils and wildlife in the section 
“Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for nonindustrial buildings and for recrea- 
tion areas in the sections “Engineering” and 
“Recreation.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under “En- 
gineering,” tables that contain test data, esti- 
mates of soil properties, and information about 
soil features that affect engineering practices. 

Scientists and others can read about the soils 
in the section “Formation and Classification of 
the Soils.” 

Newcomers in the area may be interested in 
the section “General Soil Map,’”’ where broad 
patterns of soils are described, and in the sec- 
tion “Additional Facts about the Counties.” 


| Cover: 


This field of Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 


slopes, eroded, is well suited to peanuts. This soil is in 
capability unit ITe-2. 
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EE AND TERRELL COUNTIES are in the south- 

western part of Georgia. They cover an area of 
684 square miles or 437,440 acres. Lee County has a 
total of 226,880 acres and Terrell County has a total 
of 210,560 acres. 

All of the survey area is in the Southern Coastal 
Plain Major Land Resource Area. Most of the soils 
in these two counties are on broad, level to gently 
sloping uplands. The flood plains along the streams 
are level or nearly level and relatively narrow. 

Most of the soils on the uplands are well drained 
and only slightly eroded, but in a few places the soils 
are moderately eroded. These soils have a surface layer 
that is mainly brownish or grayish sandy loam or 
loamy sand and a subsoil that ranges from yellowish 
brown to dark red and is loamy or clayey. Some of the 
soils on the uplands have thick sandy layers over a 
loamy subsoil. Most of the soils on the flood plains and 
others on depressional or low landscapes are wet or 
seasonally wet. They are mainly loamy or sandy to a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Most of the soils in the two counties are well suited 
to many kinds of crops. The climate is favorable for 
farming. Summers generally are warm, and winters 
are moderately cold. Precipitation generally is ample 
and well distributed throughout the year. Excellent 
sources of water are available for farm, industry, and 
home ‘use. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists: made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soil are in Lee and Terrell Counties, where they are 
located, and how they can be used. The soil scientists 
went into the counties knowing they likely would find 
many soils they had already seen and perhaps some 
they had not. They observed the steepness, length, and 
shape of slopes, the size and speed of streams, the kinds 
of native plants or crops, the kinds of rock,.and many 
facts about the soils. They dug many holes to expose 
soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural layers, 
or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface down 
into the parent material that has not been changed 
much by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files with those in counties nearby and in places more 


distant. They classified and named the soils according 
to nationwide, uniform procedures. The soil series and 
the soil phase are the categories of soil classification 
most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have a profile almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. Americus and 
Tifton, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in those characteristics that 
affect their behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteris- 
tic that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of 
such differences, a soil series is divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes is one of three phases within the Tifton 
series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boun- 
daries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. 
These photographs show woodlands, buildings, field 
borders, trees, and other details that help in drawing 
boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of this 
publication was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning the management of farms and fields, a map- 
ping unit is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of 
some other kind that have been seen within an area 
that is dominantly of a recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series or of different phases within one series. One such 
mapping unit, an undifferentiated group, is shown on 
the soil map of Lee and Terrell Counties. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be delineated individually but are 
shown as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil 
survey, there is little value in separating them. The 
pattern and proportion of soils are not. uniform. An 
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area shown on the map may be made up of only one 
of the dominant soils or of two or more. The name of 
an undifferentiated group consists of the names of the 
dominant soils, joined by “and.” Kinston and Bibb soils 
is an example. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the 
soil material is so rocky, so shallow, or so severely 
eroded that it cannot be classified by soil series. These 
places are shown on the soil map, are described in the 
survey, and are given descriptive names, such as 
“Borrow pits.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils 
are taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and 
for engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same 
kinds of soil in other places are assembled. Data on 
yields of crops under defined practices are assembled 
from farm records and from field or plot experiments 
on the same kinds of soil. Yields under defined man- 
agement are estimated for all the soils. 

“But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been as- 
sembled. The mass of detailed information then needs 
to be organized in such a way as to be readily available 
to different groups of users, among them farmers, man- 
agers of woodland, and engineers. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other 
data, the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test 
these groups by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others; then they 
adjust the groups according to the results of their 
studies and consultation.’ Thus, the groups that are 
finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils 
and their behavior under present methods of use and 
management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey 
shows, in color, the soil associations in the survey area. 
A soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive 
pattern of soils in defined proportions. It typically con- 
sists of one or more major soils and at least one minor 
soil, and it is named for the major soils, The soils in an 
association can occur in other associations but in differ- 
ent patterns. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people 
who want to have a general idea of the soils in a survey 
area, who want to compare different parts of that area, 
or who want to find suitable sites for a certain kind of 
land use. Such a map is a useful general guide for broad 
planning of a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildlife 
area or for broad planning of recreation facilities, com- 
munity developments, and engineering works. It is not 
a suitable map for detailed planning for management 
of a farm or field or for selecting a site for a road or 
building or other structure, because the soils within an 
association ordinarily vary in slope, depth, stoniness, 
drainage, and other characteristics that affect their 
management. 


The soil associations in this survey area are de- 
scribed on the pages that follow. 


1. Kinston-Bibb association 


Poorly drained, level, acid, loamy soils that are mainly 
gray below the surface layer; on flood plains 


This association is on narrow to broad flood plains 
of streams that dissect the two counties and flood fre- 
quently. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. This associa- 
tion is mainly along the northwestern edge of Lee 
County and along the southwestern edge and in the 
northern half of Terrell County. It makes up about 
5 percent of the two counties. 

Kinston soils make up about 35 percent of the asso- 
ciation; Bibb soils, 31 percent; and minor soils, 34 
percent. | 

In a representative profile of Kinston soils, the sur- 
face layer is 5 inches thick. It is gray loam that has 
sandy strata. The layer below that, to a depth of 16 
inches, is light gray sandy loam that has sandy strata. 
The next layer, to a depth of 52 inches, is light gray 
and gray sandy clay loam that also has sandy strata. 
Below that, stratified dark gray loamy sand and light 
gray sand extend to a depth of 60 inches. 

In a representative profile of Bibb soils, the surface 
layer in the upper 5 inches is brown loam. Below that, 
to a depth of 16 inches, it is light gray loamy sand. 
The next layer, to a depth of 50 inches, is light gray 
sandy loam that has sandy strata. The layer below 
that, extending to a depth of 60 inches, is stratified 
light gray and dark grayish brown sand. 

The minor soils include the somewhat poorly drained 
Ocilla soils, the poorly drained Rains and Pelham soils, 
and the very poorly drained Johnston soils. Johnston 
soils occur mainly in northwest Terrell County along 
Turkey, Pine Head, Chenubee, and Wolf Creeks and 
on the upper reaches of Bear and Reedy Creeks. 

Because of wetness and the risk of flooding, the soils 
of this association are not suited to cultivated crops. 
They are suited to use as woodland, habitat for wild- 
life, and pasture. Most of the acreage is in bottom land 
hardwoods; a few acres are in pasture. 

Use of the soils in this association for community 
development, including housing and industrial sites, 
and recreation facilities, such as campsites and play 
areas, is severely limited. 


2. Herod-Muckalee association 


Poorly drained, level, nonacid, loamy soils that are 
mainly gray below the surface layer; on flood plains 


This association is mainly on narrow to broad flood 
plains of streams that traverse the two counties and 
flood frequently (fig. 1). Drainage is poor because of 
the low position on the landscape. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. The association occurs throughout Lee 
County, except along the northwestern edge, and along 
the Chickasawhatchee and Kiokee Creeks in the south- 
ern half of Terrell County. It differs from the Kinston- 
Bibb association in that the soils formed in sediment 
overlying Ocala limestone and are less acid than the 
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Figure 1.—Flooding in an area of the Herod-Muckalee association. 


Kinston-Bibb association. The Herod-Muckalee associ- 
ation makes up about 6 percent of the two counties. 

Herod soils make up about 50 percent of the associa- 
tion; Muckalee soils, 25 percent; and minor soils, 25 
percent. 

In a representative profile of the Herod soils, the 
surface layer in the upper 4 inches is brown loam that 
has thin sandy strata. Below that, it is 8 inches of gray 
loam that has thin, sandy strata. Next, in sequence 
from the top, layers are 26 inches of gray clay loam 
mottled with strong brown that has thin sandy and 
clayey strata, 12 inches of dark gray clay loam mottled 
with strong brown that has thin sandy and loamy 
strata, and 12 inches or more of dark gray and very 
dark gray sandy loam that has thin sandy and clayey 
strata and pockets of light gray and pale brown. 

In a representative profile of Muckalee soils, the 
surface layer is 6 inches thick. It is dark gray loam 
that has thin strata of sand and clay loam. Below that, 
in sequence from the top, the layers are 22 inches of 
gray loamy sand that has thin strata of sand and sandy 
clay loam; 15 inches of dark gray sandy loam that has 
thin sand and loamy sand strata; 10 inches of thinly 
stratified dark gray, very dark gray, and light gray 
loamy sand, sand, and sandy clay loam; and 11 inches 
of gray sandy loam stratified with light gray sand and 
yellowish brown clay. 

Minor soils in the association include the very poorly 
drained Grady and Johnston soils and the poorly 
drained Kinston and Bibb soils. These soils are mainly 
in the upper reaches of the smaller streams. 

Because of wetness and the risk of flooding, the soils 


of this association are not suited to cultivated crops. 
They are suited to woodland, habitat for wildlife, and 
pasture. Most of the acreage is in bottom land hard- 
woods; a few acres are in pasture. 

Use of the soils of this association for community 
development, including housing and industrial sites, 
and recreation facilities, such as campsites and play 
areas, is severely limited. 


3. Tifton-Grady association 


Well drained, level to gently sloping soils that have a 
loamy or sandy surface layer and a brownish, loamy 
subsoil; on uplands; and very poorly drained, level 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and a gray, clayey 
subsoil; in wet depressions 


This association is on broad divides that are dis- 
sected by a few smal] streams and many small, inter- 
mittent drainageways. A large part of the association 
drains into wet depressions that have no natural out- 
lets. Slopes are mostly less than 5 percent but range 
to 8 percent, particularly along streams and drainage- 
ways (fig. 2). This association occurs throughout Lee 
and Terrell Counties and makes up about 36 percent of 
the counties. The largest areas of the association are 
in the eastern half of each county. 

Tifton soils make up about 55 percent of the associa- 
tion; Grady soils, 15 percent; and minor soils, 30 
percent. 

The Tifton soils are on the higher part of the land- 
scape. In a representative profile, the surface layer is 
brown sandy loam 56 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
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Figure 2.—Typical landscape in the Tifton-Grady association. 


ish brown and strong brown sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 42 inches and has a few red mottles starting 
at a depth of 32 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 
65 inches, is mottled red, yellowish brown, light gray, 
and strong brown sandy clay loam with pockets of 
sandy clay. Ironstone nodules are scattered throughout 
the upper part of the profile. Plinthite is in the lower 
part of the subsoil. The Tifton soils are well drained. 

The Grady soils are in wet depressions. In a rep- 
resentative profile, the surface layer is very dark gray 
loam about 6 inches thick. The layer below that, to a 
depth of 12 inches, is gray sandy clay loam. And the 
next layer, to a depth of 77 inches, is gray clay mottled 
with shades of brown and red. The Grady soils are 
very poorly drained. 

Minor soils in this association include the well 
drained Norfolk and Sunsweet soils on the higher parts 
of the landscape and the moderately well drained 
Goldsboro and Irvington soils on the lower parts. 

The well drained soils in the association are well 
suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and pine trees. 
Crops and pastures respond well to fertilizer and good 
management. The main crops are corn, peanuts, cotton, 
soybeans, small grains, and a few acres of truck crops. 
The Grady soils are not suited to cultivated crops be- 
cause they are wet and subject to flooding. If ade- 
quately drained, they can be used for pasture, but suit- 
able pasture plants such as bahiagrass and white clover 


can be expected to show only fair response to man- 
agement. . 

The well drained soils in the association are used 
mainly for cultivated crops and pasture, but some are 
in planted pines or natural stands of pines and a few 
hardwoods. The Grady soils are mainly in natural veg- 
etation, which consists of blackgum, sweetgum, water 
oaks, a few pine and cypress trees, and other water- 
tolerant plants. ‘ 

General farming is most common, but some farms 
specialize in livestock — beef cattle, hogs, and a few 
dairy cattle. 

Use of most soils in this association for community 
development, including housing and industrial sites, 
roads, and recreation facilities, such as campsites and 
play areas, is somewhat limited. Wetness severely lim- 
its the Grady soils for such uses, 


4. Greenville-Faceville-Tifton association 


Well drained, level to sloping soils that have a loamy 
or sandy surface layer and a reddish, clayey or brown- 
ish, loamy subsoil; on uplands 


This association is on broad divides that are dis- 
sected by a few small streams and by small intermit- 
tent drainageways. There are a few wet depressions, 
Slopes are mostly less than 5 percent but range to 12 
percent along streams and drainageways. The associa- 
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tion is mainly in southwest Lee County and throughout 
Terrell County. It makes up about 26 percent of the 
two counties. : 

Greenville soils make up about 53 percent of the 
association; Faceville soils, 9 percent; Tifton soils, 9 
percent; and minor soils, 29 percent. 

In a representative profile of Greenville soils, the 
surface layer is dark reddish brown sandy loam about 
5 inches thick. The subsoil is friable, dark red clay and 
sandy clay to a depth of 55 inches. Below that, to a 
depth of about 75 inches, it is firm dark red clay 
mottled with veins and streaks of brownish yellow and 
very pale brown. , 

In a representative profile of Faceville soils, the 
surface layer is brown sandy loam 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 38 inches, is friable, yellowish 
red sandy clay mottled with shades of brown in the 
lower part. Next, to.a depth of 65 inches, it is yellow- 
ish red, firm sandy clay mottled with shades of red 
and brown. 

In a representative profile of Tifton soils, the surface 
layer is brown sandy loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown and strong brown sandy clay loam 
to a depth of 42 inches; a few red mottles begin to show 
at a depth of 32 inches. Next, to a depth of 65 inches, 
it is mottled red, yellowish brown, light gray, and 
strong brown sandy clay loam with pockets of sandy 
clay. Ironstone nodules are scattered throughout the 
upper part of the profile. Plinthite is in the lower part 
of the subsoil. 

Minor soils in the association are mainly the well 
drained Henderson, Orangeburg, Sunsweet, and Red 
Bay soils on the higher parts of the landscape; and the 
very poorly drained Grady soils in wet depressions. 

The soils in this association are mainly well suited 
to cultivated crops, pasture, and pine trees. Crops and 
pastures respond well to fertilizer and good manage- 
ment. The main crops are corn, cotton, peanuts, soy- 
beans, and small grains. 

Approximately two-thirds of this association is 
about equally used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
The rest is in planted or natural stands of pines and 
a few hardwoods. 

Farming is mostly general on these soils, however, 
some farms specialize in livestock—mainly beef cattle 
and hogs. 

Use of the soils in this association for community 
development, including housing and industrial sites, 
roads, and recreation facilities, such as campsites and 
play areas, is somewhat limited. 


5. Orangeburg-Red Bay association 


Well drained, level to gently sloping soils that have a 
sandy or loamy surface layer and a reddish, loamy 
subsoil; on uplands 


This association is on broad divides that are dis- 
sected by a few small streams and intermittent drain- 
ageways. Low, wet depressions a few to 100 acres in 
size are part of this association in southwestern Terrell 
County. Slopes are mostly less than 5 percent but 
range to 8 percent. This association occurs in most 


parts of Lee County but is mainly in western Terrell 
County along the main streams. It makes up about 12 
percent of the two counties. 

Orangeburg soils make up about 40 percent of the 
association; Red Bay soils, 82 percent; and minor soils, 
28 percent. 

In a representative profile of the Orangeburg soils, 
the surface layer is brown loamy sand 7 inches thick. 
The layer below that, to a depth of 14 inches, is friable, 
yellowish red sandy loam. The next layer, extending to 
a depth of 76 inches, is friable, red sandy clay loam. 

In a representative profile of Red Bay soils, the sur- 
face layer is dark reddish brown sandy loam 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is friable, dark red sandy loam to a 
depth of 18 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 65 
inches, is dark red, friable sandy clay loam. 

The minor soils are mainly the well drained, sandy 
Lucy and Fuquay soils and the somewhat excessively 
drained, sandy Americus soils on the higher parts of 
the landscape. The very poorly drained Grady soils 
are in wet depressions. 

The soils in this association are mainly well suited 
to cultivated crops, pasture, and pine trees. Crops and 
pastures respond well to fertilizer and good manage- 
ment. The main crops are corn, cotton, peanuts, soy- 
beans, and small grains. : 

Most of this association is used for cultivated crops 
and pasture. The rest is in planted pines or natural 
stands of pines and a few hardwoods. 

Farming on these soils is mainly general, but some 
farms specialize in livestock—mostly beef cattle and 
hogs. 

The use of the soils in this association for commu- 
nity development, including housing and industrial 
sites, roads, and recreation facilities, such as camp- 
sites and play areas, is slightly limited. Their use for 
sewage lagoons is moderately limited. 


6. Troup-Lucy association 


Well drained, level to sloping soils that have a thick, 
sandy layer over a brownish or reddish, loamy subsoil; 
on uplands 


This association is on fairly broad landscapes that 
are dissected by a few smal] streams and intermittent 
drainageways. Slopes are mostly less than 5 percent 
but range to 12 percent along streams and drainage- 
ways. This association occurs along major streams 
throughout Lee County and at the northern tip and 
along the northwestern edge of Terrell County. It 
makes up about 12 percent of the two counties. 

Troup soils make up about 46 percent of the associa- 
tion; Lucy soils, 23 percent; and minor soils, 31 per- 
cent. 

In a representative profile of the Troup soils, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown sand about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is sand and extends 
to a depth of 68 inches. It is yellowish brown in the 
upper part, light yellowish brown in the middle part, 
and yellowish brown in the lower part. The subsoil is 
friable yellowish brown sandy loam; it extends to a 
depth of 77 inches. 
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In a representative profile of the Lucy soils, the sur- 
face layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand 8 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer, which extends to a depth 
of 29 inches, is loamy sand. It is yellowish brown in 
the upper part and strong brown in the lower part. 
The subsoil is sandy loam and sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 65 inches. It is yellowish red in the upper 
part and red in the lower part. 

The minor soils are mainly the well drained Fuquay 
and Norfolk soils and the somewhat excessively drained 
Americus soils. 

Most of this association is suited to the crops, pas- 
ture, and pine trees commonly grown in Lee and Ter- 
rell Counties. The major soils, however, are sandy and 
droughty. Response of crops and pasture to fertilizer 


and good management is fair if moisture is adequate.. 


The principal crops are peanuts, corn, and small 
grains. 

The association is mostly planied to pine or is in 
natural vegetation, which consists of scrub oaks and 
pines. The rest is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 

Most farming on these soils is general, but some 
farms have livestock—mainly beef cattle and hogs. 

The use of most of the soils of this association for 
eommunity development, such as housing and indus- 
trial sites, is limited. For sewage lagoons, limitations 
are severe, and for sanitary landfills, slight to severe. 
For recreation uses, such as campsites and play areas, 
limitations of the soils are moderate to severe. 


7. Fuquay-Troup-Goldsboro association 


Well drained to moderately well drained, level to gently 
sloping soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
brownish, loamy subsoil; on uplands 


This association is on broad divides and low flats on 
uplands. Perennial streams are few, and the excess 
surface water from part of the acreage drains into wet 
depressions. Slopes are mostly less than 5 percent but 
range from 2 to 8 percent. This association makes up 
3 percent of the two counties and is in scattered areas 
along the Flint River and throughout northwestern 
Lee County. 

Fuquay soils make up about 35 percent of the asso- 
ciation; Troup soils, 20 percent; Goldsboro soils, 14 
percent; and minor soils, 31 percent. 

The Fuquay soils occur on the higher parts of the 
landscape and are well drained, In a representative 
profile the surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy 
sand 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is loamy 
sand: it extends to a depth of about 32 inches. It is 
light olive brown in the upper 6 inches and light yellow- 
ish brown in the lower part. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 64 inches or more. It is brownish yellow sandy 
loam mottled with shades of brown in the upper 6 
inches. Below that, it is yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam that is mottled with shades of brown in the upper 
part and with shades of red, brown, and gray in the 
lower part. 

The Troup soils are near the streams in the steeper 
areas of the association. They are also well drained. 
In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 


grayish-brown sand about 6 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is sand and extends to a depth of 68 inches. 
It is yellowish brown in the upper part, light yellowish 
brown in the middle part, and yellowish brown in the 
lower part. The subsoil is friable yellowish brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 77 inches. 

The Goldsboro soils are in the lower areas and are 
moderately well drained. In a representative profile 
the surface layer is dark gray loamy sand 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 65 
inches. In the upper 6 inches, it is light olive brown 
sandy loam that has faint brownish mottles; in the 
middle part, which is 21 inches thick, it is light yellow- 
ish brown sandy clay loam that has brownish and 
reddish mottles and gray mottles that start at a depth 
of about 24 inches; in the lower part it is gray sandy 
clay loam mottled with shades of brown. 

The minor soils are mainly the well drained Lucy 
soils on the higher parts of the landscape; the some- 
what poorly drained Ocilla soils; the poorly drained 
Pelham and Rains soils; and the very poorly drained 
Grady soils in the low areas. 

The major soils of this association are suited to most 
crops, pasture, and pine trees commonly grown in Lee 
and Terrell Counties. Fuquay and Troup soils, how- 
ever, are sandy and droughty. Response of crops and 
pastures on the Fuquay and Troup soils to fertilizer 
and good management is fair if moisture is adequate. 
Drainage of the Goldsboro soils makes them more suit- 
able for some crops. Corn, peanuts, and small grains 
are the main crops. 

The well drained soils are mainly in planted pines or 
natural vegetation, which includes pines, scrub oaks, 
and hawthorn bushes; however, some acreage is used 
for cultivated crops and pasture. The wetter soils are 
mainly in natural vegetation of water-tolerant trees, 
shrubs, and grasses. 

Most farming on these soils is general, but some 
farms specialize in raising beef cattle and hogs. 

Use of the soils in this association for community 
development, including housing and industrial sites, 
roads, and recreation facilities, such as campsites and 
play areas, is slightly to moderately limited. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes each soil series in detail and 
then, briefly, each mapping unit in that series. Unless 
stated otherwise, what is stated about the soil series 
holds true for the mapping units in that series. Thus, 
to get full information about any one mapping unit, it 
is necessary to read both the description of the map- 
ping unit and the description of the soil series to which 
it belongs. 

An important part of the description of each soil 
series is the soil profile, that is, the sequence of layers 
from the surface down to rock or other underlying 
material. The profile of each series is described twice. 
The first description is brief and in terms familiar to 
a layman. The second is more detailed and is for those 
who need to make thorough and precise studies of soils, 
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The profile described is typical of mapping units in a 
series. If the profile of a given mapping unit is differ- 
ent from the one described for the series, the differ- 
ences are apparent in the name of the mapping unit, or 
they are stated in describing the mapping unit. Color 
terms are for moist soil unless otherwise stated. 

As mentioned in the section “How This Survey Was 
Made,” not all mapping units are members of a soil 
series. Borrow pits, for example, does not belong to a 
soil series, Nevertheless, it is listed in alphabetic order 
along with the soil series. 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is a sym- 
bol that identifies the mapping unit on the detailed soil 
map. Listed at the end of each description of a mapping 
unit is the capability unit and woodland suitability 
group in which the mapping unit has been placed. The 
page where each soil is described and the range site 
and woodland group in which it has been placed are 
listed in the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of 
this survey. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map- 
ping unit are shown in table 1. Many of the terms used 


in describing soils can be found in the Glossary, and 
more detailed information about the terminology and 
methods of soil mapping can be obtained from the Soil 
Survey Manual (7). 


Americus Series 


The Americus series consists of somewhat exces- 
sively drained, level to gently sloping, sandy soils on 
smooth, broad to narrow uplands. These soils formed 
in unconsolidated sandy sediments, mostly in Terrell 
County. Native vegetation was mainly mixed red oaks, 
scrub oaks, and pines. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
reddish brown sand 8 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of at least 80 inches. It is dark reddish 
brown loamy sand in the upper 8 inches and dark red 
loamy sand below that. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and low in 
organic-matter content. They are strongly acid to very 


‘Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 60. 


TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil 


Americus sand, 0 te 5 percent slopes... 
Americus sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Borrow’ pits scence hee arene ate tetecateeen 
Faceville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 
Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Faceville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fuquay loamy sand, to 5 percent slopes...........-.. 
Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Grady soils... 

Greenville sandy loam, Oto2 ‘percent ‘slopes. 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Greenville sandy loam; 5 to 8 percent, slopes.................. 
Greenville sandy clay joam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.. 
Henderson cherty sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes... 
Herod and Muckalee soils........2...-.-.-..ccceceeeeees 
Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent — 
Johnston soils = 
Kinston and Bibb soils... 
Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes... 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 
Ocilla loamy sand... 

Orangeburg loamy sand, Oto2 percent slope 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to § percent slopes......... 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded.. 
Pelham loamy sand ss 
Rains sandy loam... 
Red Bay loamy sand, “Oto 2 percent slopes 
Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Red Bay sandy loam) 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Riverview Soils... .ecececeecec ccs ceesececcceceneneecttececeeeneeeee 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded... 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.................. 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton sandy loam} 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Troup soils, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Troup soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes 


MU tea a a Saeed s denotes teed ete ecedesg Seccanes sak tdid ccacsnsCenmn even tea eet icceantes 


Lee Terrell 
County County Total 

Acres Acres Acres Percent 
1,460 5,825 7,285 17 
0 2,655 2,655 6 
265 350 615 ot 
1,780 2,455 4,235 1.0 
2,925 3,740 6,665 15 
415 430 845 2 
13,480 345 13,825 3.2 
9,720 2,640 12,360 2.8 
19,850 14,100 33,950 7.8 
2,245 9,655 11,900 2.7 
13,760 24,730 38,490 8.8 
1,995 4,440 6,435 1.5 
1,845 4,005 5,850 1.3 
100 1,590 1,690 A 
15,605 8,045 23,650 5.4 
7,600 2,455 10,055 2.3 
0 3,750 3,750 ‘9 
3,830 11,590 15,420 3.5 
9,760 3,960 13,720 3.1 
1,680 900 2,580 6 
8,630 3,870 12,500 2.9 
3,770 1,515 5,285 12 
2,980 115 3,095 al 
6,600 3,585 10,185 2.3 
9,265 6,280 15,545 3.6 
1,550 1,400 2,950 a 
_ 1,470 0 1,470 3 
4,950 535 5,485 13 
4,585 2,755 7,340 L7 
5,060 6,000 11,060 2.5 
765 1,515 2,280 5 
525 1,530 2,055 5 
1,880 9,940 11,820 2.7 
695 1,100 1,795 4 
22,660 17,250 39,910 9.1 
25,000 32,685 57,685 13.2 
1,320 2,350 3,670 8 
16,600 9,230 25,830 5.9 
260 1,245 1,505 3 
226,880 210,560 437,440 100.0 
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strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low. The 
root zone is deep, and tilth is good. 

Americus soils are suited to most crops and pastures 
grown locally, but plant growth is only fair because 
the soils are sandy and droughty. They are better 
suited to pines. Some areas are cultivated or used as 
pasture, but most of the acreage is in natural vegeta- 
tion or is planted in pines. 

Representative profile of Americus sand, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, 3/10 mile east of Ichawaynochaway Creek 
on Georgia Highway 50, 50 yards north of the highway 


along a roadcut at the edge of a cultivated field along © 


the west-central edge of Terrell County: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 16 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 83/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; few vertical streaks of Ap horizon; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 55 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; most sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—55 to 80 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) loamy sand; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; most sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid. : 

The Al or Ap horizon is dark brown to dark reddish 
brown. It is 8 to 12 inches thick. The B1 horizon is dark 
reddish brown to dark red and is 4 to 10 inches thick. 
Depth to the B22t horizon ranges from 40 to 72 inches, but 
commonly the range is 40 to 60 inches. The B22t horizon 
ranges from loamy sand to sandy loam. From the top of 
the B1 horizon to a depth of 60 inches, the clay content 
gradually increases from 3 to 35 percent. 


Americus soils commonly occur among the Red Bay, 
Lucy, and Troup soils. They are sandy to a greater depth 
than Red Bay soils. Americus soils are similar to Lucy 
soils in texture, but they are much redder throughout the 
sandy part of the profile. They are redder than Troup 
sols, 

ArB—Americus sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a somewhat excessively drained, droughty, level to 
very gently sloping, reddish, sandy soil on uplands. 
It has the profile described as representative of the 
series. In a few places, however, the surface layer is 
loamy sand. Small areas of Lucy, Troup, or Red Bay 
soils are included in mapping in some places. 

This soil is suited to pine trees. It is fairly well 
suited to cultivated crops and pasture if fertilizer is 
applied, good management is used, and moisture is 
adequate. 

Erosion is not a serious hazard. The principal man- 
agement concern is the frequent return of large 
amounts of plant residue to the soil to improve its 
available water capacity and fertility. A suitable crop- 
ping system is 1 or 2 years of row crops followed by 
2 to 4 years of perennial grass. All plant residue should 
be left on the surface between seasons of crop produc- 
tion. Grassed waterways are needed to keep runoff 
from collecting in natural depressions. 

Row crops and pasture plants need supplemental 
applications of water during prolonged dry spells. 
Deep wells have an adequate water supply for sprinkler 
irrigation. Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland group 3s2. 


ArC—Americus sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
is a somewhat excessively drained, gently sloping, 
droughty, reddish, sandy soil on uplands. It has a 
profile similar to the one described as representative 
of the series, but the surface layer is 1 or 2 inches 
thinner. In places the surface layer is loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Lucy, Troup, or Red Bay soils. Also included is a 
small acreage of narrow areas along. streams and 
drainageways where slopes range to 12 percent, 

This soil is suited to pine trees. It is fairly well 
suited to crops and pasture if fertilizer is applied, man- 
agement is good, and moisture is adequate. 

Although erosion is not a serious hazard, there are 
scattered gullies in unprotected cultivated fields. All 
plant residue should be left on the surface between 
seasons of crop production, and all farming should be 
done on the contour. Grassed waterways are needed to 
keep runoff from collecting in natural depressions. 

Lack of moisture in summer frequently damages 
crops and sometimes results in crop loss. Because of 
slope, however, the soil is not well suited to irrigation. 
Because the organic-matter content is depleted at a 
rapid rate, large amounts of crop residue should be 
returned to the soil if cultivated crops are grown. A 
cropping sequence that includes perennial grasses is 
most beneficial. A suitable cropping system is 4 years 
of grass followed by 2 years of a row crop such as 
peanuts, Capability unit IVs-1; woodland group 3s2. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils on 
flood plains, These soils formed in alluvium of varying 
color and texture that washed from uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Native vegetation was mainly water 
oak, yellow-poplar, bay, sycamore, sweetgum, and 
blackgum trees and an understory of ferns, briers, and 
other water-tolerant plants. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is about 
5 inches of brown loam over 11 inches of light gray 
loamy sand. The next layer, which extends to a depth 
of 50 inches, is light gray sandy loam that has sandy 
strata. Below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, is 
stratified light gray and dark grayish brown sand and 
loamy sand. , 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and have a low to medium content of organic matter. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is medium. Reaction is very strongly acid to 
strongly acid throughout the profile. Because there is 
a high water table, the root zone is generally shallow 
and tilth is poor. 

Because they are subject to flooding and have a high 
water table, Bibb soils are generally not suitable for 
cultivation. Drainage is poor because the soils are on 
the flood plain where stream channels are clogged. 
A few areas have been cleared and used for pasture, 
but most of the acreage is in natural vegetation. 

In Lee and Terrell Counties, Bibb soils are mapped 
only with Kinston soils. 

Representative profile of Bibb loam, in an area 
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mapped as Kinston and Bibb soils, on the Kinchafoonee 
Creek flood plain, 500 yards east of the creek on Geor- 
gia Highway 118, 150 yards south of the highway in 
Lee County: 


Al1l—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam; common 
fine distinct strong brown mottles; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and common 
medium roots; many leaves and twigs on the surface; 
many bits of partly decayed forest litter; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Al12g—5 to 16 inches; light gray (2.5YR 7/2) loamy sand 
and thin strata of sand and sandy loam; common me- 
dium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
mottles and few fine prominent strong brown mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cig—16 to 28 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam 
and thin strata of sand; many medium distinct yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine distinct 
strong brown mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—28 to 50 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam 
and thin strata of sand; common medium distinct 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; massive; 
friable; few fine roots; few bits of partly decayed 
forest litter; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3g—50 to 60 inches; thin stratified layers and pockets of 
light gray (10YR 6/1), dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand 
and a few thin strata of loamy sand; single grained; 
very friable; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is 7 to 18 inches thick. The All horizon 
ranges from dark grayish brown to grayish brown and 
brown. The A12 horizon ranges from dark gray to light 
gray. Texture is sandy loam, loamy sand, or loam. The C 
horizon is very dark gray to light gray and has few to 
many mottles in shades of brown and yellow. Texture is 
commonly stratified sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam, 
but in most places it is sandy loam between depths of 10 
and 40 inches. 

Bibb soils occur among the Kinston soils on the flood 
plains of the larger streams. They are similar to Kinston 
soils, but contain less clay. Bibb soils differ from Herod 
soils by being strongly acid to very strongly acid through- 
out the profile. 


Borrow Pits 


Bp—Borrow pits. These are areas where the soil 
has been removed by excavation for use in the con- 
struction of roads and dams and for other purposes. 
The depth of excavation is generally about 6 to 12 feet 
but ranges from 2 to 25 feet. The soil material in the 
deeper pits is variable and ranges from sand to clay. 
In the shallower pits, it is similar to the adjoining 
mapped soil. 

Borrow pits are hard to revegetate; they require 
special management, including fertilization. Pines have 
been planted in some areas and grow fairly well. Coas- 
tal bermudagrass, common bermudagrass, and bahia- 
grass grow in some areas. Periodic fertilization is 
needed to maintain an adequate plant cover. Liming, 
mulching, and heavy fertilization are needed to estab- 
lish good stands. Capability unit and woodland group 
not assigned. 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of well drained, level 
to gently sloping soils on smooth, broad uplands. These 


soils formed in clayey sediment that has a high content 
of sand. They are scattered throughout both counties. 
Native vegetation was mainly pines and red oaks and 
a few hickory trees. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of at least 65 inches. The upper 33 inches is 
friable, yellowish red sandy clay that is mottled with 
shades of brown below a depth of 28 inches. The lower 
part is yellowish red firm sandy clay mottled with 
shades of red and brown. 

These soils have moderate to low natural fertility 
and low organic-matter content. They are strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout, They have a deep 
root zone, Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is medium. Tilth igs generally good, but 
it is poor in eroded areas where the subsoil is exposed. 
Response is good to fertilizer and other management 
practices. 

The less sloping Faceville soils are some of the better 
soils of the area for farming. Most of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops and pasture. The soils are 
well suited to the locally grown crops, pasture plants, 
and pine trees. 

Representative profile. of Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 
5 percent slopes, eroded, 1.75 miles south on Georgia 
Highway 55 from the National Guard Armory in Daw- 
son and 34 mile east along a small pecan orchard; in 
the central part of Terrell County: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; few, small ironstone nodules; strongly acid; 
elear smooth boundary. 

B2it—5 to 28 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy clay films on faces of most peds; few 
fine roots; few fine pores; few small ironstone no- 
dules; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—28 to 388 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
sandy clay; common fine and medium distinct yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine distinct 
very pale brown mottles; moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on 
faces of most peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
few small ironstone nodules; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual smooth boundary. 

B23t—-38 ‘to 65 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles, few medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles and few fine distinct very pale brown mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
patchy clay films on faces of a few peds; few fine 
roots; few small ironstone nodules; strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is 4 to 10 inches thick; it is dominantly 
brown or grayish brown to dark yellowish brown. In some 
areas, plowing has mixed the original surface layer with 
the upper part of the subsoil causing the color of the Ap 
horizon to vary from reddish brown to strong brown. The 
B1 horizon, where present, is red, yellowish red, or strong 
brown sandy clay loam 4 to 8 inches thick. The matrix 
color of the B2t horizon is red or yellowish red, and tex- 
ture is sandy clay or clay. The B23t horizon is mostly 
mottled in shades of red, yellow, and brown, but in places 
the matrix is red. The ironstone-nodule content ranges 
from none to about 4 percent in all horizons. 

The Faceville soils commonly occur on the landscape 
with Orangeburg, Greenville, and Tifton soils. They re- 
semble Orangeburg soils in color but contain more clay 
in the B horizon. Faceville soils are less red in the B hori- 
zon and generally less brown in the A horizon than Green- 
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ville soils. They have fewer ironstone nodules and more 
clay in the B horizon than Tifton soils. 

' FeA—Faceville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, level soil on uplands. The sur- 
face layer is 6 to 10 inches thick. The rest of the pro- 
file is similar to the one described as representative of 
the Faceville series. In a few places, plowing has mixed 
the surface layer with the upper part of the subsoil, 
and in a few places, the surface layer is loamy sand. 

Included in the mapping is a small acreage of a 
similar soil that has a strong brown to yellowish brown 
sandy clay subsoil. 

This is one of the better soils in the area for farm- 
ing. It is cultivated extensively and is well suited to 
most crops grown locally. Tilth is good, and crops re- 
spond well to fertilizer and good management. This 
soil is also well suited to pasture and pine trees. 

This soil can be tilled intensively, because erosion is 
not a serious hazard. Any suitable crop can be grown 
year after year if enough plant residue is returned to 
the soil to maintain good tilth. A planned sequence of 
crops helps control weeds, insects, and plant disease 
and increases the effectiveness of fertilizer. Organic 
matter is depleted at a moderately rapid rate even if 
management. is good. Turning under all crop residue 
and including cover crops in the rotation are two ways 
to maintain the organic-matter content. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-2; woodland group 301. 

FeB2—Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained, very gently sloping soil 
on uplands. It has the profile described as representa- 
tive of the series. In many places, however, the plow 
layer extends into the upper part of the subsoil, and 
there are patches where the clayey subsoil is exposed 
by erosion. A few shallow gullies and rills have formed 
in some areas. 


Included in the mapping are small areas of a soil 


that is similar but only slightly eroded and small areas 
where the subsoil is strong brown or yellowish brown. 
In some areas a few light gray mottles are in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 

This soil is used mostly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. It is well suited to the crops, pastures, and 
pine trees common in the area. Because of slope, ero- 
sion is a moderate hazard in unprotected cultivated 
fields. 

This soil should be managed to hold soil losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. This can generally be 
done by cultivating on the contour, with or without 
terraces, or by stripcropping, depending on the crops 
grown and the extent of the limitations. The type of 
erosion control used or the steepness and length of 
slopes determine the type of cropping system needed. 
A suitable cropping system for contour-cultivated 
fields, where slopes are 3 percent and no more than 
800 feet long, is a mulch-planted row crop, such as 
corn, grown year after year. The crop residue should 
be mowed and left undisturbed for winter cover. 


Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate even if management is good. Turning under crop 
residue and including cover crops in the rotation are 
ways to maintain the organic-matter content. 

This soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row crops 
and pasture grasses need supplemental applications of 
water during prolonged dry periods. Deep wells are a 
potential source of water. Capability unit Ile-2; wood- 
land group 8ol, 

FeC2—Faceville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained, gently sloping soil on 
uplands. It has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the series, but the surface layer is 
brown and 4 to 6 inches thick. The plow layer extends 
into the upper part of the subsoil in many places, and 
there are patches where the clayey subsoil is exposed 
by erosion. A few shallow gullies and rills and an occa- 
sional deep gully have formed in some places. 

Included with this soil in mapping is a small acreage 
of a similar soil except that slopes range to 12 percent. 
Also included are areas of a soil that is similar but has 
light gray mottles in the lower part of the subsoil. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, and 
some of it is cultivated. Erosion is a severe hazard in 
unprotected cultivated fields, however, and conserva- 
tion practices are more difficult to apply and maintain 
than on less sloping soils. This soil is well suited to 
pasture and pine trees, and much of the acreage is in 
these uses. 

The soil should be managed to hold soil losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. This can be done by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, 
or by stripcropping, depending on the crops and the 
extent of the soil limitations. The steepness and length 
of slopes or the erosion-control practice used determine 
the minimum cropping system needed. An example of 
a suitable cropping system for slopes that are 6 per- 
cent and 150 feet long is 6 years of a grass, such as 
bahiagrass, followed by 8 years of cotton planted in 
contoured rows. All plant residue should be left on the 
surface between seasons of crop production. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate even if management is good. Turning under crop 
residue and including cover crops in the rotation are 
ways to maintain the organic-matter content. Because 
of the slope, this soil generally is not suited to irriga- 
tion. Capability unit IIle-2; woodland group 301. 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well drained, level to 
very gently sloping soils on smooth, broad to narrow 
uplands, These soils formed in sandy and loamy sedi- 
ments. They are widely scattered and are mostly in 
Lee County. Native vegetation was mixed hardwoods 
and pines and a few hawthorn bushes. Slope ranges 
from 1 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 9 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is loamy sand that extends to a depth 
of about 32 inches. It is light olive brown in the upper 
6 inches and light yellowish brown below that. The 
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subsoil extends to a depth of at least 64 inches. To a 
depth of 388 inches it is brownish yellow sandy loam 
mottled with shades of brown. Below that it is yellow- 
ish brown sandy clay loam mottled with shades of 
brown in the upper 10 inches and mottled with shades 
of red, brown, and gray in the lower part. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. Permeability is rapid in the thick, 
sandy, upper part of the profile and moderate in the 
loamy lower part. The available water capacity is low. 
Tilth is good and the root zone is deep. Reaction is 
strongly acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

These soils are suited to most crops and pastures 
commonly grown in this area. Plant response is gen- 
erally only fair because the soils are slightly droughty. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. Some 
is planted in pines or is in natural vegetation. 

Representative profile of Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 
percent slopes, 1.75 miles south of Georgia Highway 32 
along an electric power line right-of-way about 4 
mile west of the Flint River, 50 yards east of the power 
line in a cultivated field; along the southeast edge of 
Lee County: , 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; few ironstone nodules; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A21—9 to 15 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; few ironstone nodules; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A22—15 to 32 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; few ironstone nodules; few 
streaks of very pale brown (10YR 7/8) clean sand 
grains; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B1—382 to 38 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; clay coating and bridging on most sand 
grains; few fine roots; few ironstone nodules; few 
streaks of very pale brown (10YR 7/3) clean sand 
grains; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—38 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) and few medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium = subangular 
blocky structure; friable; clay coating and bridging 
on most sand grains; few fine roots; common plinthite 
nodules; common ironstone nodules; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—48 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; and 
common medium distinct light gray (2.5Y 7/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; about 5 percent plinthite; patchy clay 
ete on faces of peds; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid. 


Ironstone nodules range from few to common. 

The A horizon is 22 to 88 inches thick. The Al or Ap 
horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to dark 
gray and olive brown and is 6 to 10 inches thick. The A2 
horizon ranges from brownish yellow, light yellowish 
brown, or light olive brown to brown and dark grayish 
brown. 

The Bl horizon is dominantly brownish yellow to light 
yellowish brown mottled with shades of yellow and brown, 
but there are no mottles in many places. The B2t horizon is 
yellowish brown to strong brown mottled with shades of 
red, yellow, brown, and gray. If gray mottles occur, they 


are at depths of 40 to 60 inches. Plinthite ranges from 10 to 
20 percent in the B21t horizon and from 5 to 10 percent in 
the B22t horizon. 

Fuquay soils occur mainly among the Lucy, Troup, Nor- 
folk, and Tifton soils. They are similar to Lucy soils but 
have a browner B horizon. They contain less sand than 
the Troup soils and have finer textured material within 
40 inches of the surface. Fuquay soils resemble Norfolk 
soils in color and texture but have thicker sandy over- 
lying layers and contain small amounts of plinthite in the 
lower B2t horizon, They differ from the Tifton soils in 
that they have thicker sandy overlying layers, lack nu- 
merous small ironstone nodules, and generally contain 
less plinthite. 


FsB—Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 


This is a well drained, level to very gently sloping soil 
on uplands. 


Included in the mapping are small areas of Norfolk, 


' Troup, and Lucy soils. Also included along streams and 


drainageways are a few small narrow areas of soils 
that are similar to this Fuquay soil but have slopes 
ranging to 8 percent. 

Most crops and pastures grown in the area can 
be grown on this soil, although the soil is slightly 
droughty. Plant response to fertilizer and good man- 
agement is fair if moisture is adequate. Tilth is good. 
Most of the acreage ‘is cultivated or in pasture. This 
soil is suited to pine trees. 

This soil can be tilled intensively because there is 
no appreciable erosion hazard. Lack of moisture in 
summer frequently damages crops. Because organic 
matter is depleted at a moderately rapid rate, large 
amounts of crop residue should be returned to the soi! 
if cultivated crops are grown. Annual crops that pro- 
duce a large amount of residue are satisfactory. A 
cropping sequence that includes perennial grasses is 
most beneficial. A suitable cropping system is 1 year 
of peanuts followed by 1 year of small grain and then 
1 year of corn, All plant residue should be left on the 
surface between seasons of crop production. Grassed 
waterways are needed to prevent the concentration of 
runoff in natural depressions. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
IIs-1; woodland group 382. 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of moderately well 
drained, level soils on low parts of uplands. These soils 
formed in unconsolidated, stratified loamy sediments. 
They are in small areas adjacent to, but slightly higher 
than, poorly drained soils. Most of the acreage is in 
Lee County, but areas are widely scattered throughout 
both counties. Native vegetation was mostly pines, but 
included a few hardwood trees such as sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar and red oak. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
gray loamy sand 9 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of at least 65 inches. In the upper 6 inches it is 
light olive brown sandy loam that has faint brownish 
mottles; in the middle part, which is 21 inches thick, 
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it is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has 
brownish and reddish moitles and gray mottles that 
start at a depth of about 24 inches; in the lower part 
it is gray sandy clay loam mottled with shades of 
brown, 

-These soils are moderate to low in natural fertility, 
low in content of organic matter, and very strongly 
acid to strongly acid throughout. Tilth is good, and the 
root zone is deep. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is medium. 

The Goldsboro soils are suited to the cultivated 
crops, pasture, and pine trees commonly grown in the 
area. During wet periods, however, drainage is needed 
to prevent loss of some crops. The acreage is about the 
same for crops, pasture, and natural vegetation. 

Representative profile of Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, 14, mile east on Georgia Highway 195 
from the junction of U.S. Highway 19 in Leesburg, 
2.7 miles north on a paved county road, 100 feet east 
of the road, in woodland in the central part of Lee 
County: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bi—9 to 15 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
loam; common fine faint light yellowish brown mot- 
tles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; common 
fine roots; common root and worm holes filled with 
soil from the Ap horizon; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—15 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown 
and yellowish red mottles and few very pale brown 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
few fine roots; few root holes filled with soil from 
the Ap horizon; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—24 to 36 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; few fine and medium distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles, many medium and 
fine distinct gray (5Y 6/1) mottles, and few fine 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; few fine roots; 1 to 2 
percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B28tg—36 to 65 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
few fine distinct light yellowish brown mottles, few 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles, and 
many medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
elay; few fine roots; 1 to 2 percent plinthite; few 
streaks of sandy clay; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to 70 inches or more thick. The A hori- 
zon is 6 to 12 inches thick, The Ap or Al horizon is dark 
grayish brown to dark gray and 6 to 10 inches thick. The 
B1 horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, or 
light olive brown and is 4 to 6 inches thick. It has no 
mottles in many places. The B21t and B22t horizons are 
light yellowish brown or yellowish brown mottled in shades 
of brown, gray, and red. The gray mottles start at a 
depth of about 18 to 28 inches and continue downward. 
The B28tg horizon has a gray matrix or is mottled with 
shades of gray, brown, and red. Plinthite content ranges 
from 1 to 4 percent. 

The Goldsboro soils generally occur among the Norfolk, 
Tifton, Rains, and Grady soils. They are less well drained 


than the Norfolk and Tifton soils. The Goldsboro soils 
also contain few ironstone nodules and less plinthite than 
Tifton soils. They are better drained than the Grady and 
Rains soils, which have a gray B horizon, 

GoA—Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a moderately well drained soil in small, low 
areas on uplands. The water table is more than 60 
inches below the surface most of the time, but it is 
within 30 inches of the surface for periods of 2 to 4 
months annually. In some places water remains ponded 
for 2 to 7 days during wet weather. Included in map- 
ping are small areas of Norfolk soils. 

This soil is suited to most crops grown locally. It is 
also suited to the pasture and pine trees commonly 
grown in the area. Crops respond well to fertilizer and 
good management practices. 

This soil can be tilled year after year because there 
is no appreciable erosion hazard. Excess water is the 
main hazard. If this soil is used for row crops, it should 
be adequately drained and enough plant residue should 
be returned to the soil to help maintain good tilth. 
A planned sequence of crops helps control weeds, in- 
sects, and disease and increases the effectiveness of 
fertilizer. All plant residue should be left on the sur- 
face between seasons of crop production. 

During dry periods in summer, the supply of mois- 
ture may not be adequate for cultivated crops or pas- 
ture plants. Crops need supplemental applications of 
water at this time. This soil is suited to sprinkler irri- 
gation, and deep wells are a potential source of water. 
Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 2w8. 


Grady Series 


The Grady series consists of very poorly drained, 
level soils that are mainly in ponded depressions. These 
soils formed in clayey sediment. Individual areas rang- 
ing from 3 to 100 acres are widely scattered throughout 
both counties. Native vegetation was mainly blackgum, 
sweetgum, water oaks, a few pines, a few cypress, and 
other water-tolerdnt plants. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 77 inches or more. It is gray sandy 
clay loam in the upper 6 inches and is gray clay mottled 
with shades of brown and red in the lower part. 

These soils are moderately low in natural fertility 
and low to medium in organic-matter content. Per- 
meability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
medium. Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. Because of wetness, the root zone is gen- 
erally shallow and tilth is poor. 

In their natural state, these soils are too wet for 
cultivated crops or pasture. Most of the acreage is in 
natural vegetation. 

Representative profile of Grady loam in an area 
mapped as Grady soils, 2 miles east on Georgia High- 
way 118 from Muckalee Creek; 0.7 mile southeast on 
unpaved county road; 14 mile north of the road in a 
wooded, wet depression in the northwest part of Lee 
County: 
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A1—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam con- 
taining small amounts of dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
sandy loam in lower half of horizon; weak fine gran- 
ular structure; very friable; many fine roots; medium 
organic-matter content; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Blg—6 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
few fine yellowish brown mottles; weak fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; clay coating and bridg- 
ing on most sand grains; common fine roots; common 
fine pores; mixing of soil from Al horizon in root 
holes; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2ltg—12 to 28 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay; common fine 
and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium. subangular 
blocky structure; very firm; patchy clay films on ped 
faces; few fine roots; few fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary, 

B22tg—28 to 54 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay; common me- 
dium and coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles and few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; patchy clay films on ped faces; few fine pores; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23tg—54 to 77 inches; coarsely mottled gray (5Y 6/1), 
light gray (5Y 7/1), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; very firm; patchy clay films on most 
ped faces; strongly acid. 


The Al horizon ranges from very dark gray to very 
dark grayish brown or black and is 4 to 6 inches thick, The 
texture ranges from sandy loam to loam and clay loam. 
The Bitg horizon is sandy clay loam or clay loam about 
5 to 10 inches thick. It does not occur in all profiles. The 
B2ltg and B22tg horizons are gray or light gray clay or 
sandy clay mottled with shades of red, yellow, and brown. 

The Grady soils commonly occur with the Greenville, 
Faceville, Tifton, Irvington, and Rains soils. They are 
wetter and have a grayer B horizon than the Greenville, 
Faceville, Tifton, and Irvington soils. Grady soils contain 
more clay in the B horizon than the Rains, Irvington, and 
Tifton soils. 

Gr—Grady soils. These are level, very poorly drained 
soils that are mainly in depressions on uplands. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. The water table is near the 
surface for 6 to 8 months annually, and water ponds 
for 1 to 6 months during wet weather. Many areas 
do not have natural drainage outlets and drain only 
through underground channels or by evaporation. 

These soils have a surface layer that ranges from 
sandy loam to clay loam. The coarser textures occur 
around the edge of the depressions and the finer tex- 
tures near the center. 

Included with Grady soils in mapping are small 
areas of similar soils that are underlain by sandy clay 
loam beginning at a depth of about 40 inches or that 
have limestone fragments on the surface and in the 
profile. In other places small areas of Rains soils are 
included. 

Because of the wetness and the hazard of flooding, 
these soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops. Most 
of the areas are in natural vegetation. If adequately 
drained, these soils are suited to pasture, but suitable 
plants, such as bahiagrass and white clover, can be 
expected to show only fair response to fertilizer and 
good management. Capability unit Vw-1; woodland 
group 2w9. 


Greenville Series 


The Greenville series consists of well drained soils 
mainly on broad, smooth uplands. These soils formed 


in clayey sediments that have a high sand content. 
A common local term for these soils is “heavy red- 
land.” Native vegetation was mostly pines and red 
oaks and a few hickory trees. Slope ranges from 0 to 
12 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
reddish brown sandy loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is dark red sandy clay or clay that extends to a depth 
of 75 inches. Below a depth of 55 inches it is mottled 
with shades of yellow and brown in veins and streaks 
(fig. 3). 

These soils have a low organic-matter content and 
moderate to low natural fertility. They are strongly 
acid to very strongly acid and have a thick root zone. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is medium. Tilth is generally good, but when 
the soil is wet or extremely dry or the subsoil is ex- 
posed, tilth is poor. 

The less sloping Greenville soils are well suited to 
the locally grown crops, pasture, and pine trees. Most 


Figure 3.—A representative profile of Greenville sandy loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
Crops respond well to good management. 

Representative profile of Greenville sandy loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes, 1.4 miles north on Georgia High- 
way 45 from the junction of Georgia Highway 49; 
0.1 mile east overland; in a deep road cut in northeast 
Terrell County: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few small ironstone and manga- 
nese nodules; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 11 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon fine roots; few fine pores; few small ironstone 
and manganese nodules; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—11 to 55 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy clay films on faces of most peds; few fine 
roots; few small ironstone and manganese nodules; 
strongly acid. . 

B22t—55 to 75 inches; dark red (2.5YR 8/6) clay; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mot- 
tles and few medium prominent very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) mottles occurring chiefly as veins and 
streaks; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 
few fine roots; few small ironstone and manganese 
nodules; strongly acid. 


The solum is 65 to 80 inches or more thick, If it has 
small ironstone and manganese nodules they make up as 
‘much as 8 percent of the content. The Ap horizon ranges 
from dark brown to dark reddish brown sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam, It is 8 to 9 inches thick. The Blt horizon 
is dark reddish brown to dark red sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay, 3 to 8 inches thick. It is not in all profiles. The 
B2t horizon is sandy clay or clay. 

The Greenville soils occur mainly with Red Bay, Face- 
ville, Orangeburg, and Tifton soils. They resemble Red 
Bay soils, but have more clay in the B horizon. Greenville 
soils are similar to Faceville soils in texture, but they have 
a darker brown or redder A horizon. They have a darker 
colored A horizon and a more clayey B horizon than 
Orangeburg soils. Greenville soils have a profile that is 
redder than that of Tifton soils and contains less than 5 
percent plinthite. 


GsA—Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. It has a profile 
similar to the one described as representative of the 
Greenville series, but the surface layer is sandy loam 
5 to 9 inches thick. In some fields, the plow layer ex- 
tends into the upper part of the subsoil. Included in 
mapping in a few areas is a similar soil that has a loam 
surface layer. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops grown 
locally. Crops respond well to fertilizer and other man- 
agement practices. This soil ig also well suited to pas- 
ture and pine trees. Most of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops or pasture. 

This soil can be tilled intensively, because there is 
no significant erosion hazard. Any suitable crop can be 
grown if enough plant residue is returned to the soil 
to help maintain good tilth. All plant residue should 
be left on the surface between seasons of crop pro- 
duction. A planned sequence of crops helps control 
weeds, insects, and disease and increases the effective- 
ness of fertilizer. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 


rate, even if management is good. The organic-matter 
content can be maintained by turning under all crop 
residue each year and including a cover crop in the 
cropping system. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-2; woodland group 301. 

GsB—Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, very gently sloping soil on up- 
lands. It has the profile described as representative of 
the series. The plow layer extends into the upper part 
of the subsoil in some places, and in a few small areas 
the subsoil has been exposed by erosion. A few shallow 
gullies and rills have formed in some fields. In a few 
areas the surface layer is loam. 

This soil is well suited to most of the locally grown 
crops. Because of the slope, however, there is a mod- 
erate erosion hazard in unprotected cultivated fields. 
Crops respond well to fertilizer and good management. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated. The soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. 

The soil should be managed to hold soil losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. This can be done by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, or 
by stripcropping, depending on the crops grown and 
the extent of the soil limitations. The steepness and 
length of slope or the erosion-control method used de- 
termines the minimum cropping system needed to help 
control erosion. A suitable cropping system for 3 per- 
cent slopes that are terraced and farmed on the contour 
ig 1 year of cotton followed by 1 year of corn “slit” 
using minimum tillage and then 1 year of peanuts 
followed by small grain for cover. All plant residue 
should be left on the surface between seasons of crop 
production. 

To maintain the organic-matter content, crop resi- 
due should be plowed under and cover crops included 
in the rotation. 

This soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row crops 
and pasture grasses need supplemental applications of 
water during prolonged dry periods. Deep wells are 
a potential source of water. Capability unit IIe-2; 
woodland group 301. 

GsC—Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, gently sloping soil. It has a 
profile similar to the one described as representative 
of the Greenville series, but its surface layer is sandy 
loam 4 to 5 inches thick. In many areas of cultivated 
soil, the plow layer extends into the upper part of the 
subsoil. Also, erosion has exposed a few small patches 
of the subsoil. A few shallow gullies and rills have 
formed in some areas, and in a few areas there are 
deep gullies. 

Included in the mapping are a few, small, narrow 
areas of similar soils along some of the small streams 
and drainageways that have slopes of up to 12 percent. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, to 
pasture, and to pine trees. Some of the acreage is cul- 
tivated, but most of it is in pasture or trees. The ero- 
sion hazard in unprotected cultivated fields is severe. 
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Use of conservation practices is more difficult on this 
soil than on less sloping soils. 

. When this soil is cultivated three erosion-control 
methods may be used, depending on the crops. These 
are cultivation on the contour without terraces, or 
with terraces, or with stripcropping. 

Proper management of this soil should keep soil 
losses from erosion within allowable limits. The steep- 
ness and length of slopes or the erosion-control method 
used determine the minimum cropping system needed 
to control erosion. Where slopes are 7 percent and less 
than 200 feet long and cultivation is on the contour, 
a suitable cropping system is 2 years of cotton, pea- 
nuts, or a similar row crop followed by 3 years of 
bahiagrass or a similar close-grown crop. All plant 
residue should be left on the surface between crops. 

To maintain essential organic-matter content, crop 
residue should be plowed under and cover crops in- 
cluded in the rotation. Because of slope, this soil is 
generally not suited to irrigation. Capability unit IITe- 
2; woodland group 8ol. 

GtD2—Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. This soil has a profile similar to the 
one described as representative of the Greenville series, 
but its surface layer is dark reddish brown sandy clay 
loam 3 to 5 inches thick. Erosion has thinned the sur- 
face layer of this soil and also has exposed the subsoil 
in the many areas where the plow layer extends into 
the upper part of the subsoil. In most areas few to 
many shallow gullies and rills have formed, and in 
some places there are deep gullies. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas 
of similar soils that have slopes of up to 17 percent. 
Also included are a few small areas of a dissimilar 
soil that has a mottled subsoil. 

Because this soil is eroded and steep, the erosion 
hazard is very severe in unprotected cultivated fields. 
This soil is better suited to pasture or to pine trees 
than to cultivated crops, and most of the acreage is 
used for pasture or woodland. Tilth generally is fair, 
but in areas where the soil is wet, extremely dry, or 
the subsoil is exposed, it is poor. 

This soil requires intensive management if used for 
row crops. A complete water disposal system is essen- 
tial. Terraces are difficult to establish and maintain, 
especially on the steeper slopes. Generally, a heavy 
duty cropping system that uses stripcropping is best. 
A suitable cropping system for a terraced field that is 
cultivated on the contour is 2 years of Coastal ber- 
mudagrass and 1 year of corn. Capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland group 801. 


Henderson Series 


The Henderson series consists of well drained, very 
gently sloping and gently sloping clayey soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in thin beds of clay over 
weathered limestone. Native vegetation was mainly 
pines, red oaks, and hickory trees. Slope ranges from 
2 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is about 
5 inches of brown, cherty sandy loam. To a depth of 


15 inches the subsoil is yellowish red cherty sandy clay. 
From a depth of 15 to 25 inches it is strong brown, 
firm clay with a few yellowish red mottles. From a 
depth of 25 to 42 inches it is strong brown, firm, cherty 
clay mottled with yellowish red. To a depth of 65 inches 
the subsoil is firm, coarsely mottled yellowish brown, 
yellowish red, very pale brown and light gray clay 
and a few partially weathered limestone fragments. 

These soils are moderate to low in natural fertility 
and low in organic-matter content. They are strongly 
acid to very strongly acid throughout. Because the firm 
clayey subsoil restricts the root zone it is only mod- 
erately deep. Permeability is slow and the available 
water capacity is medium. Tilth is poor. 

Because of the firm clayey subsoil and numerous 
chert fragments these soils are difficult to till. Most of 
the acreage is in natural vegetation or used for pas- 
ture. 

Representative profile of Henderson cherty sandy 
loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 2.5 miles north of Brown- 
wood, Georgia; and 2 miles west of the Kinchafoonee 
Creek and Georgia Highway 118 crossing; in a roadcut 
along a Terrell County paved road: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) cherty sandy loam 
with streaks of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; 30 percent chert fragments 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) cherty 
sandy clay; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; patchy clay films on some ped faces; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; 15 percent chert frag- 
ments 1 to 6 inches in diameter; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—15 to 25 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay; 
few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
clay films on most ped faces; few fine roots; common 
fine pores; 10 percent chert fragments 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—25 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) cherty 
clay; few fine and medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; clay films on most ped faces; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; 25 percent chert fragments 1 
to 6 inches in diameter; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. ; 

B24t—42 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) and light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; mod- 
erate medium and coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, clay films on most ped faces; 3 percent 
partly weathered limestone fragments 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter; strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick and it ranges from 
brown to dark grayish brown and yellowish brown. Some 
profiles have a Bit horizon that is yellowish brown to 
strong brown sandy clay loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The B2t 
horizon is yellowish brown, strong brown, and yellowish 
red sandy clay or clay. A few mottles in shades of red, 
brown, and yellow begin at a depth of about 15 to 20 
inches and gradually increase in number with depth. Gray 
or light gray mottles generally occur in the B24t horizon 
at depths of more than 80 inches. The content of chert 
fragments 1 to 6 inches in diameter ranges from about 
5 to 35 percent in short horizontal distances. The solum 
is 60 to 72 inches or more thick. 

The Henderson soils most commonly occur with Tifton, 
Sunsweet, and Greenville soils. They lack the soft plinthite 
in the Tifton soils and contain a higher percentage of clay 
in the B horizon. Henderson soils have a less red B hori- 
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zon than Greenville soils. They contain chert fragments 
which the Greenville, Tifton, and Sunsweet soils do not 
contain. 

HdC—Henderson cherty sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained, very gently and gen- 
tly sloping and contains numerous chert fragments 
throughout the profile. Small rills and gullies caused 
by erosion are in a few areas. In places there are small 
scattered patches of soil where the clayey subsoil has 
been exposed by erosion. 

Included in mapping and making up about 25 percent 
of this unit are soils that occur in an intricate pattern 
with this soil. These soils have a loamy or clayey sub- 
soil, and some do not have chert fragments. 

The clayey subsoil and numerous chert fragments 
make tillage difficult and restrict roots. The hazard of 
erosion is severe in unprotected cultivated fields. Be- 
cause of these characteristics this soil is poorly suited 
to row crops. Crops on this soil respond fairly well if 
fertilizer is applied and other management practices 
used. This soil is suited to pine trees and pasture. 

If this soil is cultivated, erosion can be controlled by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, 
or by stripcropping. The method depends on the crops 
grown. 

The minimum cropping systems needed to control 
erosion depend on the steepness and length of slopes 
and the erosion control method used. A suitable crop- 
ping system for a 6 percent slope that is 100 feet long 
and farmed on the contour, is 2 years of corn followed 
by 4 years of bahiagrass. All plant residue should 
be left on the surface between crops. Organic matter 
is depleted at a moderately rapid rate even if manage- 
ment is good. To maintain the organic-matter content, 
crop residue should be turned under and cover crops 
should be included in crop rotation. 

This soil is not well suited to sprinkler irrigation 
because of the fine textured subsoil and slow permea- 
bility. Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland group 801. 


Herod Series 


The Herod series consists of poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in alluvium of varying 
color and texture that washed from uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. Native vegetation was mainly water 
oak, blackgum, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, bay, and syc- 
amore trees and an understory of ferns, briers, lilies, 
and other water-tolerant plants. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the upper part of the 
surface layer is about 4 inches of brown loam mixed 
with thin sandy strata. The lower part is 8 inches of 
gray loam with thin sandy strata. The next layer, 
which extends to a depth of 38 inches, is gray clay 
loam mottled with strong brown and has thin sandy 
and clayey strata. Below this, to a depth of 50 inches, 
is dark gray clay loam mottled with strong brown thin 
sandy and loamy strata. The next layer, which extends 
to a depth of 62 inches or more, is dark gray and very 
dark gray sandy loam with thin sandy and clayey 
strata and pockets of light gray and pale brown. 


These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and have a low to medium content of organic matter. 
Because of wetness the root zone is generally shallow 
and tilth is poor. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is medium. Reaction is me- 
dium acid, but the lower layers commonly are neutral. 

Because they are subject to flooding and have a high 
water table, Herod soils are generally not suitable for 
cultivation. Drainage is poor because the soils are on 
the flood plain and there is no stream channel. A few 
areas have been cleared and are used for pasture, but 
most of the acreage is in natural vegetation. 

In Lee and Terrell Counties, Herod soils are mapped 
only with Muckalee soils. 

Representative profile of Herod loam in an area 
mapped as Herod and Muckalee soils, on the Chickasa- 
whatchee Creek flood plain; 6 miles southeast from the 
center of Dawson, Georgia to a paved county road 75 
yards west of the creek and 75 yards south of the paved 
county road; in Terrell County: 


All—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) loam; common 
fine distinct strong brown mottles; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; thin sandy strata; many 
fine and medium roots; many partly decayed bits of 
forest litter; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—4 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; many fine 
and medium distinet strong brown mottles; weak me- 
dium granular structure; friable; thin strata of sand; 
common fine and medium roots; few bits of partly 
decomposed forest litter; few worm holes; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cig—12 to 38 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay loam; common 
medium and fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; massive; friable; thin strata of loamy 
sand and clay; few fine and medium roots: few bits 
of partly decayed forest litter; few worm holes; me- 
dium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—38 to 50 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay loam; few 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; massive; firm; thin loamy sand and sandy clay 
loam strata; few fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C3g—50 to 62 inches; mottled dark gray (5Y 4/1) and 
very dark gray (10YR 38/1) sandy loam; massive; 
friable; thin strata and pockets of light gray (10YR 
7/1) and pale brown (10YR 6/8) sand and clay; few 
fine roots; slightly acid. 

The A horizon is 8 to 12 inches thick. It is very dark 
grayish brown, dark: brown, or brown. Texture ranges 
from loam to sandy loam. The C horizon is gray or dark 
gray and has mottles in shades of brown and gray. The 
C horizon is commonly stratified with various textures in- 
cluding loamy sand, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and clay 
loam but averages 18 to 35 percent clay to a depth of 40 
rps Below 40 inches the material is sandy, loamy, or 
clayey. 

Herod soils occur among the Muckalee soils on the flood 
plains of the larger streams. They are similar to the 
Muckalee soils but contain more elay. 


Hm—Herod and Muckalee soils. These are poorly 
drained soils on flood plains or bottom lands. The areas 
range in width from about 100 yards to one mile. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. No attempt was made to 
map the Herod and Muckalee soils separately because 
they are similar in use and behavior and have similar 
dense, lush vegetation and boggy soil characteristics. 
Both soils do not always oecur within each mapped 
area, but many mapped areas are 50 percent Herod 
soils and 25 percent Muckalee soils. 
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The profile of these soils is the one described as rep- 


resentative of their series, though the surface layer: 


ranges from loamy sand to loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of similar 
soils that are poorly drained and dissimilar soils tha 
are moderately well drained. ; 

Most of the acreage is in natural vegetation. A few 
acres are cleared and used for pasture. 

Flooding is frequent and lasts for a few days to two 
months, mainly during the wet seasons in winter and 
the first part of spring. Some areas are flooded all year 
because of water impounded by beaver dams. The 
water table is near the surface for about 4 months of 
the year. Drainage is poor because the soils are on the 
flood plain and lack stream channels. Because of the 
wetness, the soils are not generally suited to cultivated 
crops. They are fairly well suited to such pasture plants 
as bahiagrass and white clover. These soils are suited 
to bottom land hardwood trees and wildlife habitat. 
Capability unit Vw-2; woodland group 1w9. 


Irvington Series 


The Irvington series consists of moderately well 
drained, level soils on low uplands. These soils formed 
in loamy deposits. They have a fragipan or cemented 
layer in the subsoil. They occur mostly between the wet 
and the well drained soils in small, widely scattered 
areas in Lee and Terrell Counties. The native vegeta- 
tion was mostly pines, oaks, and sweetgum trees. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is light olive brown sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam to a depth of 20 inches. 
A fragipan begins at a depth of 20 inches and extends 
down to 57 inches. It consists of firm, compact, and 
brittle sandy clay loam that is mottled in shades of 
yellow, brown, red, and gray. The lower part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 67 inches, is highly mottled, firm 
sandy clay loam with streaks and pockets of clay. 

These soils are moderate to low in natural fertility, 
low in content of organic matter, and strongly acid to 
very strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moder- 
ate in the upper part of the profile and slow in the 
lower part. The available water capacity is medium. 
The root zone is moderately deep, and tilth is good. 

These soils are suited to many cultivated crops. 
During wet periods, however, drainage is needed to 
prevent the loss of some crops. These soils are also 
suited to pasture and pine trees. Most of the acreage 
is used for cultivated crops or pasture. 

Representative profile of Irvington loamy sand, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, 1.2 miles west of the junction of 
Georgia Highway 118 and the Sumter-Lee County 
line, 0.2 mile south in a cultivated field, in the north- 
central part of Lee County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; common fine roots; 3 percent small hard iron- 
stone nodules; few small lumps of the B1 horizon 


mixed in by plowing; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 


Bi—7 to 11 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
common fine roots; many fine pores; 2 percent small 
hard ironstone nodules; many old root and worm 
holes filled with material from the Ap horizon; strong- 
ly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—11 to 20 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many fine and medium 
pores; few fine roots; 2 percent plinthite; 3 percent 
hard small ironstone nodules increasing to 10 percent 
in the lower 2 inches; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bx1&A’2—20 to 26 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 6/6) mottles, and common large dis- 
tinct, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
brittle; strong brown mottles with reddish centers 
(plinthite) are firm; few fine roots; many fine and 
medium pores; 10 to 15 percent plinthite; 8 percent 
small ironstone nodules in upper part and 8 percent 
small ironstone nodules in lower part; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 42 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), light gray (10YR 6/1), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; moderate coarse and medium angular 
blocky structure; firm, compact; 40 percent of cross 
section is brittle; few fine roots; many fine and few 
medium voids and pores; 3 percent small, hard iron- 
stone nodules; 15 percent strong brown plinthite; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—42 to 57 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
sandy clay loam; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; firm, compact and brittle; common fine 
voids and pores; firm and’ brittle in 70 percent of 
cross section; 1 percent small, hard ironstone nodules; 
15 to 35 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B3—57 to 67 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
light gray (10YR 7/1), red (2.65YR 4/6), and dark 
red (2.5YR 8/6) sandy clay loam with small streaks 
and pockets of clay; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; 15 percent plinthite occurring as 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; very strongly acid. 


‘The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or very dark 
grayish brown. The B1 horizon is ight yellowish brown, 
yellowish brown, or light olive brown sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam 4 to 10 inches thick. The B2 horizon is light 
olive brown, light yellowish brown, or yellowish brown 
and it is commonly mottled with shades of red, yellow, and 
brown, Depth to the fragipan or Bx horizon ranges from 
18 to 82 inches. The ironstone nodules range to 10 percent 
in the surface layer and to 20 percent in the B2 horizon 
and fragipan. Plinthite in the B2 horizon ranges from 2 
to 4 percent, in the Bx horizon from 10 to 30 percent, and 
in the B3 horizon from 5 to 25 percent. 

The Irvington soils occur mainly among the Tifton and 
Grady soils. They have a fragipan; Tifton and Grady 
soils do not. They are less well drained than Tifton soils 
and have mottles at a shallower depth. Irvington soils are 
better drained than Grady soils, which are gray directly 
beneath the A horizon. 


IgA—Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil occurs in small areas that are adjacent to but 
slightly higher than wetter soils. It is in a slightly 
lower position than some well drained soils. The water 
table is at a depth of 18 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months 
during the wet season in winter and spring. Water 
ponds on the surface for very brief periods in some 
areas during wet weather (fig. 4). 
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Figure 4.—Flooding is common after a heavy rainfall on this field of Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Drainage is needed 
if this soil is farmed intensively. 


Included with this soil in mapping is a small acreage 
of soils that are similar in drainage and color but lack 
a fragipan and range to sandy clay in the subsoil. Also 
included in a few areas are similar soils that are grayer 
closer to the surface. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops grown 
locally, but it generally needs drainage if cultivated. 
It is suited to pasture and pine trees. Most of the acre- 
age is cultivated or used for pasture. 

This soil can be tilled year after year because there 
is no serious erosion hazard. Excess water is the main 
hazard. Any suitable crop can be grown if this soil is 
adequately drained and if enough plant residue is 
returned to the soil to maintain good tilth. A planned 
sequence of crops helps control weeds, insects, and dis- 
ease and increases the effectiveness of fertilizer. All 
plant residue should be left on the surface between 
seasons of crop growth. Capability unit Ilw-2; wood- 
land group 207. 


Johnston Series 


The Johnston series consists of very poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy allu- 
vium that is medium to high in organic-matter content. 
Native vegetation was mostly sweetgum, blackgum, 
water oaks, yellow-poplar, and bay trees and an under- 
story of mostly ferns, briers, lilies, willow bushes, and 
other water-tolerant plants. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

In a representative profile, the upper part of the 
surface layer is black mucky loam 5 inches thick. 


Beneath this, to a depth of 46 inches, is black sandy 
loam. The next layer, which extends to 60 inches or 
more, is very dark gray loamy sand. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and medium to high in content of organic matter. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid, and the available water 
capacity is high in the upper part of the profile and 
low in the lower part. The reaction is very strongly to 
strongly acid throughout. Because of wetness the root 
zone is generally shallow and tilth is poor. 

Because of flooding and the high water table, these 
soils are not suited to cultivated crops or pasture. 
Drainage is poor because the soils are on the flood 
plain and lack stream channels. These soils are in 
natural vegetation. 

Representative profile of Johnston mucky loam, in 
an area mapped as Johnston soils, about 150 yards east 
of Georgia Highway 45 and 150 yards north of Bear 
Creek flood plain in the northern tip of Terrell County: 


Al1i—0 to 5 inches; black (L0YR 2/1) mucky loam; mas- 
sive; friable; many fine and medium roots; few clean 
sand grains; common bits of partly decomposed for- 
est litter; many leaves and twigs scattered on the 
surface; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 46 inches; black (N 2/0) sandy loam; massive; 
friable; many lenses and pockets of clean sand 
grains; fine and medium roots common; few bits of 
partly decomposed forest litter; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cg—-46 to 60 inches; very dark gray (1LOYR 3/1) loamy 
sand; massive; friable; many lenses and pockets of 
clean sand grains; few fine and medium roots; few 
oa of partly decomposed forest litter; very strongly 
acid. 
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The All horizon ranges to very dark gray and very 
dark grayish brown. The texture is variable and ranges 
to loam, sandy loam, and mucky sandy loam that is 8 to 
12 inches thick. The Al2 horizon is black to very dark 
gray. It is mucky loam, loam, mucky sandy loam, and 
sandy loam 36 to 45 inches thick. The Cg horizon ranges 
from very dark gray to dark grayish brown and gray. 
The organic-matter content ranges from 10 to 35 percent 
in the All horizon and from 5 to 20 percent in the rest 
of the profile. 


Johnston soils occur as a minor soil among the Kinston 
and Bibb soils on some of the flood plains of larger 
streams. They are coarser textured than Kinston soils. 
Johnston soils contain more organic matter than either 
Kinston or Bibb soils, 

Jo—Johnston soils. These are very poorly drained 
soils on the flood plains of the larger streams. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Texture of the surface 
layer is variable. It is commonly mucky loam but 
ranges to loam, sandy loam, and mucky sandy loam. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Kinston and 
Bibb soils. 

These soils are in natural vegetation consisting of 
various water-tolerant plants. Flooding is frequent and 
lasts for a few days to 2 months, mainly during the 
wet seasons in winter and spring. Beaver have im- 
pounded water in some areas. The water table is near 
the surface for long periods. Drainage is poor because 
the soils are on the flood plain and lack stream chan- 
nels. Because of wetness, these soils are not suited to 
cultivated crops or pasture. They are suited to bottom 
land hardwood trees, such as bays, gums, and water 
oaks. These soils are suited to use for wildlife habitat. 
Capability unit VIw-1; woodland group 1w9. 


Kinston Series 


The Kinston series consists of poorly drained soils 
on flood plains along creeks and stream branches. 
These soils formed in loamy sediment that washed 
from uplands on the Coastal Plain. Native vegetation 
was mainly water oak, gum, yellow-poplar, bay, and 
sycamore trees and an understory of ferns, briers, 
lilies, and other water-tolerant plants. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is gray 
loam that has sandy strata and is about 5 inches thick. 
Beneath the surface layer, to a depth of 16 inches, is 
light gray sandy loam with sandy strata. From 16 to 
52 inches it is light gray and gray sandy clay loam with 
sandy strata. The next layer, which extends to 60 
inches or more, is stratified dark gray loamy sand and 
light gray sand. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and low to medium in content of organic matter. Per- 
meability is moderate, and the available water capacity 
is medium. The reaction is very strongly acid to strong- 
ly acid throughout. Because of wetness the root zone 
is generally shallow and tilth is poor. 

Because of the flooding and high water table, these 
soils are not generally suited to cultivation. Drainage 
is poor because the soils are on the flood plain and lack 
stream channels. A few areas have been cleared and 
are used for pasture, but most of the acreage is in 
natural vegetation. 


In Lee and Terrell Counties the Kinston soils are 
mapped only with Bibb soils. 

Representative profile of Kinston loam in an area 
mapped as Kinston and Bibb soils, in the Kinchafoonee 
Creek flood plain; 300 yards east of Kinchafoonee 
Creek on Georgia Highway 118, 100 yards south of 
the highway, in Lee County: 


A1—0 to 5 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam with thin strata 
of sand; common fine distinct strong brown mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; many leaves and twigs on the sur- 
face; many bits of partly decayed forest litter; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cig—5 to 16 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam 
with thin strata of sand; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and few fine 
distinct strong brown mottles; massive; friable; few 
fine roots; few bits of partly decayed forest litter; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2g—16 to 28 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam with thin strata of sand; common medium dis- 
tinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
few bits of partly decayed forest litter; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C8g—28 to 52 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam, 
with thin clayey and sandy strata; common medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and 
few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few bits of part- 
ly decayed forest litter; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C4g—52 to 60 inches; strata and pockets of dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) loamy sand and light gray (LOYR 6/1) 
sand with a few dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) loamy sand 
streaks; massive; very friable; strongly acid. 


The Ai horizon is gray, dark gray, or dark eiavieh 
brown to brown. It is variable in texture, ranging from 
sahdy loam to clay loam, and it is 3 to 10 inches thick. 
The Clg and C2g horizons are dark gray and gray to light 
brownish gray and most profiles have mottles in shades 
of brown and yellow. In some profiles, the C3g and C4g¢ 
horizons are black mucky sandy loam and loamy sand 
stratified with loamy or clayey materials, but in other 
profiles the organic-matter content in these two horizons 
is much less than in the representative profile. This gen- 
erally occurs below a depth of 40 inches. 

Kinston soils occur among the Bibb soils on, flood plains 
of the larger streams. They are similar to Bibb soils but 
contain more clay in the C horizon. Kinston soils differ 
from the Herod soils by being strongly to very strongly 
acid rather than medium acid to neutral. 


Kb—Kinston and Bibb soils. These are poorly 
drained soils on bottom lands on the flood plains along 
some creeks and stream branches. Areas range mostly 
from 100 yards to one mile wide. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. These soils are mapped as an undiffer- 
entiated group because they occur without a regular 
pattern but are similar in use and behavior. The major 
soils do not always occur within each mapped area, but 
many areas consist of 40 percent Kinston soils and 36 
percent Bibb soils. 

Profiles of Kinston and Bibb soils are the ones de- 
scribed as representative of their respective series, 
although the surface layer ranges from loamy sand to 
clay loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of poorly 
drained soils. Also included is a small acreage of John- 
ston soils, 
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Most of the acreage is in natural vegetation but a 
few acres are cleared and used for pasture. 

Flooding is frequent and lasts for a few days to 2 
months, mainly during the wet seasons in winter and 
early in spring. Beaver dams cause flooding in some 
areas all year. The water table is near the surface dur- 
ing 6 to 8 months annually. Drainage is poor because 
the soils are on the flood plain and lack a definite 
stream channel. Because of wetness, the soils are not 
suited to cultivated crops. They are fairly well suited 
to such pasture plants as bahiagrass and white clover. 
These soils are suited to bottom land hardwood trees 
and wildlife habitat. Capability unit Vw-2; woodland 
group 1w9. 


Lucy Series 


The Lucy series consists of well drained, level to 
gently sloping soils that are scattered throughout both 
counties on broad, smooth uplands. These soils formed 
in loamy sediment; they have a thick sandy layer over 
a loamy subsoil. The native vegetation was mixed 
stands of red oaks and pine trees and an understory 
of scrub oak trees and hawthorn bushes. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy sand 8 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer is loamy sand; it extends to a depth of 
29 inches. It is yellowish brown in the upper part and 
strong brown in the lower part. The subsoil is very 
friable yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 38 inches. 
Below that, to a depth of 65 inches, it is friable, red, 
sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and in content 
of organic matter, and they are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid throughout. Permeability is rapid 
through the sandy upper part of the profile and mod- 
erate through the loamy lower part. The available 
water capacity is low. Tilth is good, and the root zone 
is deep. 

The soils are suited to most crops and pasture plants 

commonly grown in the area, but yields are only fair 
because these soils are slightly droughty. Most of the 
acreage is either cultivated or used for pasture; some 
is in natural vegetation or planted to pine trees. 
_ Representative profile of Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 
percent slopes, 1.5 miles north of the Lee and Dough- 
erty County Line and 1.5 miles east of U.S. Highway 
19, at the edge of a cultivated field and a pecan orchard, 
in Lee County: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A21—8 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 


sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 


dary. 

A22—21 to 29 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 


dary. 
B1—29 to 38 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
‘loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 


few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 


dary. 

B2t—38 to 65 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy 
clay films on some ped faces; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from dark brown and very 
dark grayish brown to dark yellowish brown and is 6 to 
10 inches thick. The A2 horizon is 14 to 25 inches thick 
and is strong brown, yellowish brown, or dark yellowish 
brown. Some pedons have an A8 horizon that is strong 
brown to yellowish red loamy sand 8 to 5 inches thick. 
The B1 horizon is yellowish red to red sandy loam but it 
is not in profiles that have a sandy loam B2t horizon. The 
B2t horizon is yellowish red or red sandy clay loam, rang- 
ing to sandy loam. 

Lucy soils commonly occur with Troup, Americus, 
Orangeburg, and Fuquay soils. They contain less sand 
and have finer textured material within 40 inches of the 
surface than the Troup soils, Lucy soils are less red in 
the upper part of the profile than Americus soils. They 
resemble Orangeburg soils in color but have a thicker 
A horizon. Lucy soils have a redder B horizon than Fu- 
quay soils and do not have the 5 percent plinthite that is 
pu peererieu of the lower part of the B horizon in Fuquay 
sous, 

LmB—Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a well drained, level and very gently sloping soil that 
has the profile described as representative of the Lucy 
series. Small areas of Troup or Americus soils are 
included in mapping. : 

This soil is suited to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the area, but plant response is fair because 
the soil is slightly droughty. It is also suited to pine 
trees. Crops and pasture plants respond fairly well to 
fertilizer and good management if moisture is ade- 
quate. Most of the acreage is cultivated or used for 
pasture. 

This soil can be tilled intensively without an appre- 
ciable loss of soil from erosion. Lack of moisture dur- 
ing the hot summer months frequently damages crops. 
Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid rate 
and if cultivated crops are grown, large amounts of 
crop residue should be returned to the soil. A cropping 
sequence that includes perennial grasses is most effec- 
tive. A suitable cropping system is a 3-year rotation 
of 1 year of peanuts followed by rye, then 2 years of 
corn. All plant residue should be left on the surface 
between seasons of crop production. Grassed water- 
ways are needed to keep runoff from collecting in 
natural depressions. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
IIs-1; woodland group 382. 

LmC—Luey loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
is a well drained, gently sloping soil. It has a profile 
similar to the one described as representative of the 
Lucy series, but the sandy surface layer is 2 to 4 inches 
thinner. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small, 
narrow areas of a similar soil that has slopes that 
range to 12 percent. Also included in a few places, is 
a similar soil that has a yellowish brown or strong 
brown subsoil. 

This soil is suited to most crops and pastures com- 
monly grown in the area but plant response is gen- 
erally fair because the soil is slightly droughty. Crops 
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and pastures respond fairly well to fertilizer and good 
management if moisture is adequate. This soil is suited 
to pine trees. Most of the acreage is in natural vegeta- 
tion or planted in pine trees, but some is used for cul- 
tivated crops and pasture. 

If this sandy soil is cultivated, erosion is not a seri- 
ous hazard. Some scattered gullying will occur, how- 
ever, in unprotected cultivated fields. All plant residue 
should be left on the surface between seasons of crop 
production, and all farming should be done on the 
contour. Grassed waterways are needed to keep runoff 
from collecting in natural depressions. 

Lack of moisture during the hot summer months 
frequently damages crops and sometimes results in 
crop loss. Organic matter is depleted at a rapid rate 
and if cultivated crops are grown, large amounts of 
crop residue should be returned to the soil. A cropping 
sequence that includes perennial grasses is most effec- 
tive. A suitable cropping system is 4 years of perennial 
grass followed by 2 years of a row crop such as pea- 
nuts. 

Because of the slope, this soil is not generally suited 
to irrigation. Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland group 
382. 


Muckalee Series 


The Muckalee series consists of poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in sandy and loamy 
alluvium that washed from uplands of the Coastal 
Plain. They occur only along certain streams in Lee 
and Terrell Counties. Native vegetation was mainly 
water oak, sweetgum, blackgum, yellow-poplar, bay, 
and sycamore trees, and an understory of ferns, briers, 
lilies, and other water-tolerant plants. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is about 
6 inches of dark gray loam that has thin strata of sand 
and clay loam. The layer below that, extending to a 
depth of 28 inches, is gray loamy sand that has thin 
strata of sand and sandy clay loam. Below that, to a 
depth of 43 inches, the soil material is dark gray sandy 
loam that has thin strata of sand and loamy sand. The 
next layer, to a depth of 53 inches, is thinly stratified 
with dark gray, very dark gray, and light gray loamy 
sand, sand, and sandy clay loam. The last layer, which 
extends to a depth of 64 inches or more, is gray sandy 
loam stratified with light gray sand and yellowish 
brown clay. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and have low to medium content of organic matter. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is medium. Reaction is strongly acid to neu- 
tral. Because of wetness the root zone is generally shal- 
low and tilth is poor. 

Because they are subject to flooding and have a high 
water table, these soils are generally not suitable for 
cultivation. Drainage is poor because the soils are on 
the flood plain and lack stream channels. Most of the 
acreage is in natural vegetation. 

In Lee and Terrell Counties, Muckalee soils are 
mapped only with Herod soils. 


Representative profile of Muckalee loam, in an area 
of Herod and Muckalee soils, about 4 miles southeast 
along Muckaloochee Creek from Georgia Highway 118 
to a county road crossing the creek, 30 yards east of 
the creek, and 25 yards south of the county road; in 
the Muckaloochee Creek flood plain in northwest Lee 
County: 

A1—0 to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak me- 
dium granular structure; friable; common thin strata 
of light gray (10YR 7/1) sand and yellowish red 
(5YR 4/8) clay loam; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Clg—6 to 28 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) loamy sand; single 
grained, friable; common thin strata of light gray 
(5Y 7/1) sand and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; common fine roots; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—28 to 48 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) sandy loam; 
massive, friable; common thin strata of grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy 
sand and light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; few fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C38g—48 to 58 inches; thinly stratified dark pray (10YR 
4/1), very dark gray (10YR 8/1), and light gray 
(10YR 7/1) loamy sand, sand, and sandy clay loam; 
massive, very friable; few fine roots; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C4g—53 to 64 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; 
massive, friable; common thick strata of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) sand and few strata of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) clay; few fine roots; slightly acid. 


The Al horizon is 8 to 12 inches thick. It is mostly dark 
gray, dark grayish brown, or very dark grayish brown. 
It ranges from loamy sand or sandy loam to loam. The C 
horizon is dark gray to light gray, and in many places 
it has mottles in shades of brown and gray. It is commonly 
stratified but is 12 to 18 percent clay in the 10- to 40-inch 
control section. 

Muckalee soils occur among the Herod soils in the flood 
plains of the larger streams. They are similar to Herod 
soils but contain less clay. 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of well drained, level 
and very gently sloping soils on smooth, broad uplands. 
These soils formed in thick, loamy sediment. Native 
vegetation was mainly pines and a few red oaks. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loamy sand 10 inches thick. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of at least 72 inches. To a depth 
of about 17 inches it is friable, light yellowish brown 
sandy loam: To.a depth of about 56 inches it is yellow- 
ish brown and brownish yellow, friable, sandy clay 
loam with strong brown mottles in the lower part. 
To a depth of 72 inches it is brownish yellow sandy 
clay loam mottled with shades of brown and gray. 

Natural fertility is moderate to low, and the content 
of organic matter is low. These soils are strongly acid 
to very strongly acid throughout. The root zone is 
deep, and tilth is good. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is medium. 

Norfolk soils are among the best for farming in Lee 
and Terrell Counties. Most of the acreage is cultivated 
or used for pasture. These soils are well suited to the 
locally grown crops and pasture plants and to pine 
trees, 
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Representative profile of Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, 1.25 miles east on Georgia Highway 
118 from the Muckalee Creek crossing; 100 yards 


north of the highway in a cultivated field; in the 


northern part of Lee County: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—10 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
few fine root holes; mixing of Ap horizon in some of 
the root holes; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—17 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
elay loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few patchy clay films on ped faces; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; few fine roots; 
mixing of Ap horizon in some of the root holes in the 
upper 12 inches of the horizon; few small ironstone 
nodules; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—48 to 56 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few patchy clay films on ped faces; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few fine 
roots; few small ironstone nodules; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B28t—56 to 72 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium, faint yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/8) and common medium distinct, light gray 
(10YR 7/1) mottles; weak subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; slightly sticky; few patchy clay films on 
ped faces; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
des fine roots; few small ironstone nodules; strongly 
acid. 


The solum is 60 to 72 inches or more in thickness. 

The A horizon ranges from 10 to 19 inches thick. The Ap 
or Al horizon is grayish brown to dark grayish brown 
loamy sand, 8 to 12 inches thick. The A2 horizon that is 
in some profiles is yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
loamy sand 4 to 7 inches thick. The B1 horizon is yellow- 
ish brown to Hight brown sandy loam 3 to 5 inches thick. 
The B2t horizons are strong brown and brownish yellow 
to light yellowish brown sandy. clay loam ranging to sandy 
loam in the upper part of some profiles. 

In some profiles gray mottles begin at a depth of 40 to 
65 inches. The content of plinthite ranges from none to 4 
percent, 

Norfolk soils commonly oceur with Tifton, Orangeburg, 
and Grady soils. They have fewer ironstone nodules than 
Tifton soils and contain less than 5 percent plinthite. Nor- 
folk soils are yellower in the B horizon than Orangeburg 
soils and better drained than Grady soils. 

NhA—Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, level soil on uplands. It has the 
profile described as representative of the series. In- 
cluded in mapping is a similar soil that has a sandy 
loam surface layer. 

This soil ig well suited to most of the locally grown 
crops. Most of the acreage is farmed. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and management. This soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. . 

Because erosion is not a serious hazard, this soil can 
be tilled intensively. Any suitable crop can be grown 
year after year if enough plant residue is returned to 
the soil to maintain good tilth. A planned sequence of 
crops helps control weeds, insects, and disease, and in- 
creases the effectiveness of fertilizer. All plant residue 
should be left on the surface between seasons of crop 
production. . 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 


rate, even if management is good. To maintain the con- 
tent of organic matter all crop residue should be turned 
under each year and a cover crop included in the crop- 
ping system. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-1; woodland group 201. 

NhB—Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, very gently sloping soil on up- 
lands. It has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the series except that it has a loamy 
sand surface layer 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of a soil 
that is moderately. eroded. In a few places, the surface 
layer is sandy loam. Also included is a small acreage 
of a moderately eroded soil that ranges to 8 percent 
slopes. 

This soi] is well suited to most locally grown crops. 
Because of slope, however, there is a moderate erosion 
hazard in unprotected cultivated fields. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and management. Tilth is good, and 
most of the acreage is cultivated. This soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. 

This soil should be managed to hold soil losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. This can be done by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, 
or by stripcropping. The method depends on the crops 
grown and the extent of the soil limitations. The steep- 
ness and length of slope or the erosion control method 
used determines the minimum cropping system needed. 
A suitable cropping system on 3 percent slopes that 
are terraced and cultivated on the contour is 1 year 
of peanuts, followed by 1 year of small grain and grain 
sorghum, followed by 1 year of corn. Al] plant residue 
should be left on the surface between seasons of crop 
production. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate, even if management is good. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity all crop residue should be turned under 
each year and a cover crop included in the cropping 
system. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture grasses need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
Ile-1; woodland group 201. 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, level soils that have thick sandy layers over 
a loamy subsoil. These soils formed in thick beds of 
sandy and loamy sediment. They are widely scattered 
throughout the counties but are mostly in slight de- 
pressions and low flats in Lee County. The native veg- 
etation was pines, sweetgum, and water oak. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is 9 
inches of loamy sand that is very dark gray. The sub- 
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surface layer is 19 inches of loamy sand. It is pale 
brown in the upper part and pale olive in the lower 
part. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 48 
inches, is yellowish brown, friable sandy loam mottled 
with shades of gray and brown. The lower part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 65 inches, is friable, mottled yel- 
lowish brown and gray sandy loam. 

Ocilla soils are low in natural fertility and strongly 
acid to very strongly acid throughout. They are low 
in organic-matter content. The available water capa- 
city is low. Permeability is rapid in the sandy part of 
the profile but moderate in the subsoil. The root zone 
is deep, and tilth is good. 

These soils are sandy and seasonally wet. Drainage 
is needed if they are used for pasture and cultivated 
crops. Most of the acreage is in natural vegetation. 
These soils are suited to woodland. 

Representative profile of Ocilla loamy sand, 34. mile 
west along the abandoned Albany and Northern Rail- 
road from the Flint River, 700 yards northwest on a 
field road to an idle area, along the east central edge 
of Lee County near Philema: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; very dark gray (10YR 8/1) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very. strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A21-—-9 to 23 inches; pale brown (1LOYR 6/3) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; com- 
mon fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. : 

A22—23 to 28 inches; pale olive (5Y 6/3) loamy sand; few 
medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
mottles; weak medium granular structure; very fri- 
able; few fine roots; common small hard ironstone 
nodules; few small quartz grains about 2 to 5 milli- 
a in size; very strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 

ary. 

B21t—28 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; many medium and coarse distinct light gray 
(5¥Y 6/1) and few fine and medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; most sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; few fine roots; few small pockets 
of clean sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—48 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; most sand 
grains are coated and yellowish brown areas are 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 65 to 75 inches or more thick. The A hori- 
zon is 26 to 36 inches thick. The Al or Ap horizon ranges 
from very dark gray to very dark grayish brown and is 
5 to 10 inches thick. The A2 horizons range in color from 
grayish brown, pale brown, and olive brown to pale yellow. 
The B21t horizon is yellowish brown, brownish yellow, or 
light yellowish brown sandy loam or sandy clay loam 
mottled with various shades of gray, brown, and yellow. 
The B22t horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and 
yellow in most areas and in some areas the matrix color 
is yellowish brown with many gray mottles. The content of 
plinthite ranges from 0 to 4 percent. 

The Ocilla soils commonly occur with the Pelham, Fu- 
quay, Lucy, and Rains soils. They are not so poorly drained 
as the Pelham soils. Ocilla soils are not so well drained as 
the Fuquay and Lucy soils. They have a thicker A horizon 
than the Rains soils and are better drained. 


Oc—Ocilla loamy sand. This is a somewhat poorly 
drained, sandy soil. It occurs in low areas that are flat 
to slightly depressed. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 


Included in mapping are some areas of Rains and 
reas soils that are too small to be mapped separ- 
ately. 

Because of the thick sandy surface layer and the 
high water table that occurs during wet seasons, only 
a small acreage of this soil is cultivated. If this soil is 
adequately drained, it is well suited to cultivated crops, 
pasture, and pine trees. Crops respond fairly well to 
fertilizer and management. Most of the acreage is in 
natural vegetation. 

This soil can be tilled intensively, because there is 
no serious erosion hazard. Excess water is the main 
hazard, and if the soil is used for row crops, it should 
be adequately drained. If the soil is drained, any suit- 
able crop can be grown year after year, but enough 
plant residue should be returned to the soil to help 
maintain good tilth. A planned sequence of crops helps 
control weeds, insects, and disease and increases the 
effectiveness of fertilizer. All plant residue should be 
left on the surface between seasons of crop production. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate, even if management is good. To maintain organic- 
matter content and increase the available water ca- 
pacity, all crop residue should be turned under each 
year and cover crops included in the cropping systems. 
Capability unit IJIw-1; woodland group 3w2. 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of friable, well 
drained, level to gently sloping soils on broad, smooth 
uplands. These soils formed in stratified clayey and 
loamy sediment in areas scattered throughout both 
counties. Native vegetation was mainly pines and red 
oaks and a few hickory trees. Slope ranges from 0 to 
8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
loamy sand 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 76 inches or more. It is friable, yellowish red 
sandy loam to a depth of about 14 inches. Below that 
it is friable, red sandy clay loam. 

These soils have moderate to low natural fertility 
and low organic-matter content. They are strongly acid 
to very strongly acid throughout and have a deep root 
zone. Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is medium. Tilth is good. 

The less sloping Orangeburg soils are well suited to 
farming, especially to locally grown crops. These soils 
also are well suited to pasture plants and pine trees, 
and most of the acreage is cultivated or in pasture. 

Representative profile of Orangeburg loamy sand, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, 14 mile north of Georgia High- 
way 195 from Muckalee Creek; 1 mile east on paved 
county road; 100 yards north of the road in a culti- 
vated field in central Lee County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; plowing has mixed in a few small lumps of the 
upper subsoil; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; few fine roots; few 


streaks of Ap horizon; strongly acid; ‘clear smooth 
boundary. 
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B21t—-14 to 68 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—68 to 76 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy clay films on some ped faces; strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to 72 inches or more thick. The Ap or 
Al horizon ranges from dark grayish brown or grayish 
brown to yellowish brown loamy sand and sandy loam 
that is 5 to 10 inches thick. In some profiles there is a 
loamy sand A8 horizon that is strong brown to dark 
brown and about 4 to 8 inches thick. The Blt horizon 
is strong brown, reddish yellow or yellowish red sandy 
loam pr sandy clay loam 3 to 10 inches thick. The B2t hori- 
zon ranges from yellowish red to red and from sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam. In some profiles, brown, red, and yellow 
mottles occur at depths below 40 inches, 

Orangeburg soils commonly occur with Norfolk, Red 
Bay, Tifton, and Grady soils. They have a redder B horizon 
than Norfolk soils. The A horizon of the Orangeburg soils 
is not as red as that of the Red Bay soils, Orangeburg soils 
do not have the many ironstone nodules and high plinthite 
content of the Tifton soils. Orangeburg soils are well 
drained, whereas the Grady soils are very poorly drained. 


OeA—Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, level soil. It has a profile similar 
to the one described as representative of the Orange- 
burg series, but its surface layer is loamy sand about 
9 or 10 inches thick. Included in mapping are small 
areas of Faceville, Red Bay, and Lucy soils. 

This soil is among those in the area suited to farm- 
ing, and it is well suited to most locally grown crops. 
Crops respond well to fertilizer and management. Most 
of the acreage is cultivated, but this soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. 

This soil can be tilled intensively, because there is 
no significant erosion hazard. Any suitable crop can 
be grown year after year if enough plant residue is 
returned to the soil to maintain good tilth. All plant 
residue should remain on the surface between crops. 
A planned sequence of crops helps control weeds, in- 
sects, and disease and increases the effectiveness of 
fertilizer. 

Even with good management organic matter is de- 
pleted at a moderately rapid rate. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, crop residue should be plowed under 
each year and a cover crop included in the cropping 
system. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants respond to supplemental ap- 
plications of water in prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-1; woodland group 201. 

OeB—Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, very gently sloping soil. It has 
the profile described as representative of the Orange- 
burg series. In a few places, the plow layer is a mixture 
of the upper part of the subsoil and the original surface 
layer and in some places, the subsoil has been exposed 
by erosion. In a few areas the surface layer is sandy 
loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Faceville, Red Bay, and Lucy soils. 

This soil is among those in the area suited to farm- 


ing. It is well suited to most locally grown crops. Crops 
planted on this soil respond well to fertilizer and man- 
agement. Because of slope, erosion is a moderate haz- 
ard in unprotected cultivated fields. This soil is well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. Most of the acreage 
is cultivated. 

Erosion can be controlled on cultivated soils by cul- 
tivating on the contour with or without terraces or 
by stripcropping. The method used depends on the 
crops and the limitations of the soil. ‘ 

Proper management of this soil should keep soil 
losses from erosion within allowable limits. The steep- 
ness and length of slopes or the erosion-control method 
used determines the minimum cropping system needed. 
A suitable cropping system on a 8 percent slope that 
is terraced and cultivated on the contour is 1 year of 
peanuts followed by rye for grazing and cover, fol- 
lowed by 2 years of corn. All plant residue should re- 
main on the soil surface between seasons of crop pro- 
duction, 

Even with good management organic matter is de- 
pleted at a moderately rapid rate. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, crop residue should be plowed under 
each year and a cover crop included in the cropping 
system. 

This soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row crops 
and pastures respond to supplemental applications of 
water in prolonged dry periods. Deep wells are a poten- 
tial source of water. Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
group 201. 

OeC2—Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a well drained, gently sloping 
soil. It has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the series, but its surface layer is 
dark grayish brown to yellowish brown sandy loam 
that has been eroded to a thickness of only 5 to 7 
inches in most places. The plow layer extends into the 
subsoil in many places, and in many small areas the 
upper part of the subsoil has been exposed. A few 
shallow gullies and rills have formed in some areas, 
and in a few places there are deep gullies. In a few 
areas the surface layer is oamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Faceville soils. Also included, along streams 
and drainageways, are a few narrow areas of a soil 
that is similar to this Orangeburg soil but that has 
slopes of up to 12 percent. There are also a few areas 
of a similar soi] that is only slightly eroded. 

This soil is suited to most locally grown crops, and 
some of the acreage is cultivated. The soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees and is mostly used for 
this purpose. Because the hazard of erosion is severe in 
cultivated areas, erosion needs to be controlled. Con- 
servation is more difficult on this soil than on less slop- 
ing soils. Tilth is generally good, but in places where 
the subsoil is exposed, it is poor. 

This soil should be managed to hold losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. The method used de- 
pends on the crops and the limitations of the soils. Ero- 
sion can be controlled by cultivating on the contour, 
with or without terraces, or by stripcropping. 
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The steepness and length of slope or the erosion 
control method used determines the minimum cropping 
system needed. A suitable cropping system for a 6 per- 
cent slope that is cultivated on the contour is 4 years 
of perennial grass followed by 2 years of a row crop 
such as peanuts. All plant residue should remain on 
the surface between seasons of crop production. 

Even with good management organic matter is de- 
pleted at a moderately rapid rate. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, crop residue should be plowed under 
and cover crops included in the rotation. Because of 
slope this soil is not suited to irrigation. Capability 
unit IIIe-1; woodland group 201. 


Pelham Series 


The Pelham series consists of level, poorly drained 
soils that have thick sandy layers over a loamy subsoil. 
These soils formed in unconsolidated beds of loamy 
sediments. They are along small drainageways and in 
slight depressions. Areas are small and scattered 
throughout the counties. Native vegetation was main- 
ly water oaks, sweetgum, and a few pine trees and 
an understory of gallberry and other water-tolerant 
plants. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray loamy sand. about 8 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer extends to a depth of 34 inches; it is 
grayish brown loamy sand in the upper part and light 
gray sand in the lower part. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 65 inches or more and to a depth of 42 inches 
it is friable, light gray sandy loam mottled with shades 
of yellow. The lower part is friable, mottled light gray 
and yellowish brown sandy clay loam. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and low in! 
organic-matter content. They are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout and have a deep root zone. 
Permeability is rapid in the sandy upper part of the 
profile and moderate in the lower part. The available 
water capacity is low to medium. Tilth is good. 

Because of the thick sandy layers, wetness, and 
frequent flooding, these soils are not suited to culti- 
vated crops. Some drainage is needed for pasture and 
pine trees, Most of the acreage is in natural vegetation. 

Representative profile of Pelham loamy sand, 1.75 
miles almost due north of Philema, Georgia along a 
county dirt road, about 700 yards west across an open 
field in a small idle area adjacent to and south of a 
paved county road; in the east central part of Lee 
County: 

Apl—0 to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; few streaks of black organic matter: 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy 
sand; many light gray (10YR 6/1) and a few strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21g—8 to 18 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand; few fine distinct yellowish brown and light yel- 


lowish brown mottles; weak medium granular struc- 
ture; very friable; few fine roots; few streaks of light 


gray uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary, 

A22g—-18 to 34 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) ‘sand; few 
fine distinct light yellowish brown mottles; single 
grained; very friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Blg—84 to 42 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct pale yellow (5Y 7/3) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; most sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
few streaks of light gray uncoated sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2tg—42 to 65 inches; mottled light gray (2.5Y 7/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; most 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few streaks 
of Shin gray uncoated sand grains; very strongly 
acid, 


The A horizon ranges from 23 to 38 inches in thickness. 
The Al or Ap horizon ranges from very dark gray to dark 
gray and is 4 to 9 inches thick, The A2 horizon is grayish 
brown, light gray, gray or light brownish gray sand or 
loamy sand. Some profiles lack the Btg horizon. The B2tg 
horizon is gray to light gray sandy clay loam or sandy 
loam that has common mottles of yellowish brown, very 
pale brown, or light yellowish brown. 

The Pelham soils occur among the Troup, Fuquay, 
Rains, and Ocilla soils. They are wetter than the well 
drained Troup and Fuquay soils. Pelham soils have a 
thick sandy A horizon which Rains soils lack. The Pelham 
soils are wetter than the Ocilla soils. 

Pe——Pelham loamy sand. This.is a poorly drained, 
sandy soil that occurs in low areas. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of a soil that 
has a sand surface layer and a few areas where the 
surface layer is 40 to 60 inches thick. ; 

Because of the thick sandy upper layers and the high 
water table during wet seasons, only a small acreage of 
this soil is cultivated. If this soil is drained, it is fairly 
well suited to corn, pasture, and truck crops. Crops 
respond fairly well to fertilizer and management. If 
drained, this soil is also suited to pine trees. Most of 
the acreage is in natural vegetation. : 

If this soil is drained and cultivated, all crop residue 
should be returned to the soil to maintain the organic- 
matter content and provide good tilth. Erosion is not 
a hazard. A suitable crop, such as corn, can be grown 
if drainage has been provided and all residue is left 
undisturbed during the winter. Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland group 2w3. : 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained, level 
soils in depressions or in poorly defined drainageways. 
These soils formed in loamy sediment. They occur 
mainly in Lee County. The native vegetation was 
mainly blackgum, water oaks, sweetgum, and scattered 
pine trees and an understory of gallberry and other 
water-tolerant plants. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent, 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
gray sandy loam 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of about 14 inches, is gray sandy 
loam. Below that, to a depth of 65 inches, the subsoil 
is dominantly light gray and gray sandy clay loam 
mottled with shades of brown and olive. 
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These soils are low in natural fertility and low in 
content of organic matter. They are strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. Permeability is mod- 
erate, and the available water capacity is medium. The 
root zone ig moderately deep, and tilth is fair to poor. 
’ Because of wetness and the hazard of flooding, these 
soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Most of the 
acreage is in natural vegetation. A few areas have been 
drained and are in pasture. Pine trees have been 
planted in some of the drained areas. 

Representative profile of Rains sandy loam, 2.3 miles 
north of Leesburg on U.S. Route 19, 2.9 miles west on 
paved county road, 100 feet north of the road; in the 
west-central part of Lee County: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Blg—6 to 14 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; clay coating and bridging on most sand grains; 
common fine roots; few fine pores; mixing of Ap hori- 
zon in some root holes; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B2iltg—14 to 44 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
few medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
and pale olive (5Y 6/3) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on 
some ped faces; few fine roots; few fine pores; strong- 
ly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22tg—44 to 55 inches; light gray (5Y 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium prominent mottles of dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on some 
ped faces; few fine pores; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B28tg—55 to 65 inches; light gray (5Y 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; few medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles and common medium distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films 
on some ped faces; strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to 72 inches or more thick. The Al or Ap 
horizon is dark gray and dark grayish brown to black 
sandy loam 6 to 10 inches thick. In many places there is a 
light brownish gray to gray sandy loam A2 horizon 4 to 8 
inches thick. The Big horizon is light brownish gray or 
gray sandy loam 7 to 12 inches thick. The B2tg horizon 
is gray to dark gray sandy clay loam and has variable 
amounts of mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

The Rains soils commonly occur among the Norfolk, 
Tifton, Goldsboro, and Grady soils. Rains soils are poorly 
drained and have a grayer B horizon than Norfolk and 
Tifton soils. Unlike Tifton soils, Rains soils do not have 
numerous ironstone nodules and plinthite. They are more 
poorly drained than Goldsboro soils and are grayer in the 
upper part of the B horizon. Rains soils have a less clayey 
B horizon than Grady soils. 


Ra—Rains sandy loam. This is a poorly drained, 
level soil in depressions or in poorly defined drainage- 
ways. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Grady soils, some areas of soils that are similar to this 
Rains soil except that the surface layer is loamy sand, 
and areas of other similar soils that have sandy clay in 
the lower part of the subsoil. 

Excess water is the main limitation of this soil if it 
is to be cultivated or used for pasture. The water table 
is near the surface during wet seasons; some areas are 


ponded for brief periods. Drainage is needed for maxi- 
mum production. The method of water management 
selected depends on the crop to be grown. Hither open 
ditches or covered tile drains can be used. If drained, 
this soil is suited to many crops commonly grown in 
the area and to pasture and pine trees. Any suitable 
crop can be grown year after year if enough plant 
residue is returned to the soil to maintain good tilth. 
Plants respond well to fertilizer and to other manage- 
ment practices. A planned sequence of crops helps con- 
trol weeds, insects, and plant disease and increases the 
effectiveness of fertilizer. Although most of the acre- 
age is in woodland, mainly water-tolerant hardwoods, 
pines can also be grown. Capability unit Vw-3; wood- 
land group 2ws. 


Red Bay Series 


The Red Bay series consists of well drained, friable, 
level to gently sloping soils on smooth, broad uplands. 
These soils formed in loamy sediment. They are 
scattered throughout both counties. The native vegeta- 
tion was mainly pines and red oaks and a few hickory 
trees. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
reddish brown sandy loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 65 inches. It is friable, dark red 
sandy loam to a depth of 18 inches. Below that, to a 
depth of 47 inches, it is dark red, friable sandy clay 
loam. 

These soils are moderate to low in natural fertility 
and low in organic-matter content. Tilth is good. These 
soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid through- 
out and have a deep root zone. Permeability is moder- 
ate, and the available water capacity is medium. 

These soils are well suited to the locally grown crops 
and pasture plants and to pine trees. Most of the acre- 
age is cultivated or used for pasture. 

Representative profile of Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 
5 percent slopes, 2 miles east of the confluence of 
Chenube and Turkey Creeks, 14, mile north in a culti- 
vated field; in the northwest part of Terrell County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; plowing has mixed some of the B1 
horizon with the Ap horizon; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bi—7 to 18 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; few fine roots; 
few fine pores; mixing of Ap horizon in root holes; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—18 to 48 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky; friable; clay 
coating and bridging on sand grains; few patchy clay 
films on some ped faces; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—48 to 65 inches; dark red (10R 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy clay films on some ped faces; few fine 
roots; strongly acid. 


The solum is 65 to 80 inches or more thick. 

The Ap horizon is dark reddish brown to dark brown 
sandy loam 4 to 8 inches thick. The B1 horizon is dark 
reddish brown to dark red sandy loam or sandy clay loam; 
some profiles do not have a B1 horizon. The B2t horizon is 
generally sandy clay loam but ranges to sandy loam. The 
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pe content in the B2t horizon ranges from 18 to 35 per- 
cent, 

The Red Bay soils commonly oecur with Orangeburg, 
Faceville, Greenville, and Tifton soils. They are similar to 
Orangeburg soils but have a darker, reddish A horizon. 
Red Bay soils are less clayey in the B horizon than Face- 
ville soils and have a darker, reddish A horizon. They re- 
semble Greenville soils in color but are less clayey in the 
B horizon. Red Bay soils lack the numerous small, iron- 
stone nodules, the plinthite, and the light colored A horizon 
that is characteristic of Tifton soils. 

RbA—Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil has a profile that is similar to the one de- 
scribed as representative of the Red Bay series except 
that the surface layer is 8 to 12 inches thick. In a few 
places, the plow layer extends into the upper part of 
the subsoil. In some places, the surface layer is sandy 
loam. Included in mapping are small areas of Green- 
ville and Americus soils. 

This soil is well suited to most of the locally grown 
crops, to pasture, and to pine trees. Most of the acreage 
is cultivated. Crops respond well to fertilizer and other 
management practices. 

This soil can be tilled intensively with a minimum 
risk of erosion. Any suitable crop can be grown year 
after year if enough plant residue is returned to the 
soil to maintain good tilth. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds, insects, and plant disease and 
increases the effectiveness of fertilizer. All plant resi- 
due should be left on the surface between seasons of 
crop production. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate, even if management is good. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, all crop residue should be turned under 
each year and a cover crop included in the cropping 
system. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-1; woodland group 201. 

ReB—Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained, very gently sloping soil. It has 
the profile described: as representative of the Red Bay 
series. In places the surface layer is loamy sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Greenville 
soils. 

This soil is well suited to most of the locally grown 
crops, to pasture, and to pine trees. Crops on this soil 
respond well to fertilizer and good management. Be- 
cause of the slope, however, there is a moderate erosion 
hazard in unprotected cultivated fields. Most of the 
acreage is cultivated. 

If this soil is cultivated, erosion can be controlled by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, or 
stripcropping. The method depends on the crops grown 
and on the limitations of the soil. 

The steepness and length of slopes or the method of 
erosion contro! determines the minimum cropping sys- 
tem needed to control erosion. A suitable cropping sys- 
tem for 3 percent slopes that are 200 feet long is 2 
years of a close-growing crop, such as bahiagrass, 
followed by 2 years of peanuts. All plant residue should 


be left on the surface between seasons of crop pro- 
duction. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate, even if management is good. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, all crop residue should be turned under 
each year and a cover crop included in the cropping 
system. 

This soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row crops 
and pasture plants need supplemental applications of 
water during prolonged dry periods. Deep wells are a 
potential source of water. Capability unit Ile-1; wood- 
land group 2o1. 

ReC2—Red Bay sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained, gently sloping soil. 
It has a profile similar to the one described as repre- 
sentative of the Red Bay series except that the sandy 
loam surface layer, which is 4 to 6 inches thick in most 
places, is as much as 8 inches thick in some places. The 
plow layer extends into the upper part of the subsoil 
in many places, and in a few places the subsoil has 
been exposed by erosion. A few shallow gullies and 
rills have formed in many areas. Deep gullies occur in 
a few areas. The surface layer is loamy sand in a few 
places, 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Green- 
ville soils and small areas of soils that are similar to 
Red Bay soils except that the slope ranges to 12 per- 
cent, 

This.soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally 
and to pasture and pine trees. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer and good management, but there is a severe 
erosion hazard in unprotected cultivated fields. Some 
of the acreage is cultivated, but most of it is in pasture 
or trees. 

Erosion is more difficult to control than on less slop- 
ing soils. It can be controlled by cultivating on the con- 
tour, with or without terraces, or by stripcropping. 
The method depends on the crops grown and the extent 
of the soil limitations. 

The soil should be well managed to hold soil losses 
from erosion within allowable limits. A suitable crop- 
ping system for a terraced field that has slopes of 6 
percent is 2 years of corn that is strip-tilled or planted 
using minimum tillage followed by 1 year of cotton, 
planted solid, and rye. All plant residue should be left 
on the surface between seasons of crop production. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate even if management is good. To maintain the 
organic-matter content and to increase the available 
water capacity, all crop residue should be turned under 
and cover crops included in the rotation. Because of 
slope, this soil is not generally suited to irrigation. 
Capability unit IIIe-1; woodland group 201. 


Riverview Series 


The Riverview series consists of well drained, level 
soils along small drainageways and in slight depres- 
sions. These soils formed in loamy local alluvium 
that washed from nearby slopes. They are scattered 
throughout the two counties. Native. vegetation was 
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red oaks, some pine, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent, 

In a representative profile, the surface layer consists 
of dark brown loam 10 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 65 inches or more. It is dark reddish 
brown clay loam to a depth of 24 inches. To a depth 
of 52 inches it is light yellowish brown, brownish yel- 
low, and yellowish brown sandy clay loam mottled with 
shades of brown and gray. To a depth of 65 inches it 
is sandy loam, mottled in shades of red, brown, and 
gray. 

The soils are low to medium in natural fertility and 
low to medium in content of organic matter. They are 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout and 
have a deep root zone. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is medium. Tilth is good. 

These soils are well suited to most of the locally 
grown crops and grasses and to pine trees and are 
generally in the same use as the surrounding soils. 
Because they are low on the landscape, some areas of 
these soils flood for brief periods during wet seasons. 

Representative profile of Riverview loam, in an area 
of Riverview soils, along a small drainageway 2 miles 
west on U.S. Highway 82 from Chickasawhatchee 
Creek, 100 yards north of the highway in central 
Terrell County: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few streaks of sandy loam; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 24 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; fine roots common; few streaks of sandy loam; 
few bits of charcoal; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B22—24 to 34 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; common streaks of dark gray (10YR 
4/1) sandy loam and few medium faint yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few bits of 
charcoal; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B28—34 to 40 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few streaks of sandy 
loam; few small ironstone nodules—less than 2 per- 
cent; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B31—40 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1) mottles, and common medium distinct very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few small 
ironstone nodules; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

IIB32—-52 to 65 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6), and light brown (10YR 7/1) 
sandy loam; massive; firm; compact; streaks of sandy 
clay loam; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark brown to very dark grayish brown 
loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand and is 4 to 10 inches 
thick. The B21 and B22 horizons are dark reddish brown, 
light yellowish brown, dark yellowish brown, yellowish 
brown, or yellowish red. The B21 and B22 horizons have 
few to common mottles and streaks in shades of brown, 
yellow, and red. The B21 horizon is loam, sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, or sandy loam. The B3 horizon ranges from 
loamy sand or sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

The Riverview soils occur: with the Irvington, Rains, 
Grady, and Kinston soils. They are better drained than 
the associated soils. Riverview soils lack the fragipan layer 


of the Irvington soils, They are reddish in the B horizon, 
and the Rains and Grady soils are gray. The Kinston soils 
lack a B horizon, 

Riverview soils are taxadjuncts to the Riverview series 
because the colors are slightly outside the defined range 
for that series. The colors have resulted from deposition 
from surrounding areas. About one-third of the soils are 
also sandier in the upper 40 inches of their profile than is 
defined as the range for the Riverview series. These varia- 
tions do not significantly affect the use and management of 
the soils. 

Ro—Riverview soils. These are well drained loamy 
soils along small streams, small drainageways, and 
draws and in depressions. They occur in areas ranging 
from 3 to 8 acres in size. Slope ranges from 0.to 2 per- 
cent. The texture of the surface layer is commonly 
loam but ranges to sandy loam and loamy sand. 

Included in mapping of this soil were small areas of 
similar soils that are moderately well drained and 
other soils that have 8 to 18 percent clay in the upper 
part of the subsoil. 

Riverview soils are well suited to all crops and pas- 
ture plants grown locally and to trees. Because they 
are in small areas, they are generally used the same 
as surrounding soils, which are used mostly for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. Some areas are in mixed for- 
ests of hardwoods and pines. 

These soils can be tilled year after year with little 
risk of erosion. Because of their position on the land- 
scape, they are subject to flooding during heavy rain- 
fall in some places. Shallow ditches are needed to drain 
the areas where water stands on the surface for a few 
days after a heavy rainfall. The water table is within 
40 inches of the surface for a few days after prolonged 
wet weather. Any suitable crop can be grown year 
after year if fertilizer is applied and if enough plant 
residue is returned to maintain good tilth. A planned 
sequence of crops helps control weeds, insects, and 
plant disease and increases the effectiveness of fer- 
tilizer. All plant residue should be left on the surface 
between seasons of crop production. The response to 
fertilizer is good. 

During prolonged dry periods, the supply of mois- 
ture may not be adequate for cultivated crops and 
pasture plants. Crops generally need supplemental ap- 
plications of water at this time. These soils are suited 
to sprinkler irrigation; deep wells are a potential 
source of water. Capability unit IIw-1; woodland 
group 107. 


Sunsweet Series 


The Sunsweet series consists of well drained, gently 
undulating, pebbly soils on narrow uplands. These soils 
formed in clayey sediment. They are scattered through- 
out both counties, but mostly occur in Terrell County. 
Native vegetation was mainly loblolly and shortleaf 
pines mixed with red oak and hickory trees. Slope 
ranges from 2 to 12 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
brown sandy loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. It is friable, red sandy 
clay in the upper 16 inches; red, firm sandy clay mot- 
tled with shades of brown and red in the middle part; 
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and firm sandy clay mottled in shades of brown, red, 
and gray in the lower part. The subsoil contains 15 
percent plinthite in the middle part and 35 percent 
plinthite in the lower part. Small ironstone nodules 
are on the surface and throughout the profile. 

Natural fertility is low and organic-matter content 
is low. Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately slow. The 
available water capacity is medium. Tilth is generally 
fair, but it is poor in the areas where erosion has ex- 
posed the subsoil. Because the firm, intensively mottled 
lower part of the subsoil impedes root growth, the root 
zone is only moderately deep. 

Some of the Sunsweet soils are in crops and pasture, 
but most of the acreage is idle or in woodland. Much of 
the woodland is planted to pine. Idle areas become 
vegetated with broomsage, briers, and sassafras before 
reverting back to woodland. 

Representative profile of Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 
to 8 percent slopes, eroded, 4 miles north on Georgia 
Highway 55 from Dawson, 114 miles west of Yoe- 
mans, 14 mile north on a county road; in the north- 
central part of Terrell County: 


Apen—-0 to 4 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; 20 percent small ironstone nodules; very strong- 
ly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21ten—4 to 20 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy clay films around ironstone nodules and on 
some pore walls; common fine roots; common fine 
pores; 15 percent small ironstone nodules; 5 percent 
plinthite in lower 5 inches; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B22ten—20 to 35 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles and common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/6) 
and dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy clay films 
around ironstone nodules and on some pore walls; few 
fine roots; common fine pores; 12 percent small iron 
concretions; 15 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—35 to 65 inches; coarsely mottled yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), very pale brown 
(1LOYR 7/8), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 
4/6), and dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay with small 
pockets of clay; moderate medium and coarse angular 
blocky structure; firm; compact in place; patchy clay 
films along cracks and around the few ironstone 
nodules and coarse sand grains; few fine pores; few 
small ironstone nodules; common coarse sand grains; 
85 percent plinthite; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is brown to dark brown and is 3 to 5 
inches thick. The B21ten horizon is commonly red to yel- 
lowish red, but ranges to yellowish brown. It has a few 
yellowish brown or strong brown mottles in the lower part 
in some profiles. The B22ten horizon, which contains 10 to 
25 percent plinthite, begins at a depth of 10 to 22 inches. 
The mottled B23t horizon contains about 15 to 35 percent 
plinthite and begins at a depth of about 18 to 36 inches. 
The small ironstone nodules are % to 1 inch in diameter. 
They make up about 5 to 25 percent of all horizons, except 
for the B28t horizon which generally contains less than 5 
percent ironstone nodules, The light gray mottles in the 
B238t horizon do not appear to indicate wetness but relate 
to parent material. 

Sunsweet soils commonly occur among the Tifton, Face- 
ville, and Greenville soils. They are similar to Tifton soils 
except that the firm plinthic horizon (fig. 5) occurs at a 
depth of less than 22 inches. Sunsweet soils are similar to 


Faceville soils in color, but contain more than 5 percent 
plinthite and ironstone modules. They are less red through- 
out the profile than Greenville soils, which lack plinthite. 

SuC2—Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained pebbly soil. It has the 
profile described as representative of the Sunsweet 
series. In many places the subsoil has been exposed 
by erosion and a few shallow gullies and rills have 
formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smal] areas 
of Tifton soils and small areas of a similar soil in 
which the firm, intensively mottled part of the subsoil 
is within 8 inches of the surface. Also included is a 
small acreage of soils that are similar to Sunsweet 
soils but have a dark reddish brown surface layer and 
a dark red, intensively mottled, firm, sandy clay or 
clay subsoil. 


Figure 5.—Profile of Sunsweet sandy loam, Z to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded, shows plinthic horizon at a depth of about 15 inches. 
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This soil is poorly suited to row crops because the 
erosion hazard in unprotected cultivated fields is severe 
and the root zone is only moderately deep. It is better 
suited to permanent vegetation. Most of the acreage 
is idle or in woodland. 

If the soil is cultivated, intensive erosion control is 
needed. This can be done by cultivating on the contour, 
with or without terraces, or by stripcropping. The best 
method depends on the crops grown and the extent of 
the soil limitations. 

The steepness and length of slopes or the erosion- 
control practices used determine the minimum crop- 
ping system needed. A suitable cropping system for 
a°5 percent slope that is 100 feet long and is cultivated 
on the contour is corn for 2 years followed by bahia- 
grass for 4 years. All plant residue should be left on 
the surface between seasons of crop production. 

Turning under crop residue and including cover 
crops in the rotation are ways to maintain organic- 
matter content and to increase the available water 
capacity. Because of its slope and clayey subsoil this 
soil is not suited to irrigation. Capability unit IVe-4; 
woodland group 8c2. 

SuD2—Sunsweet sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained, pebbly soil on hillsides 
near drainageways and streams. Most mapped areas 
have many places where the subsoil is exposed by 
erosion. A few shallow and deep gullies have formed 
in many areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of similar soils in which the firm, intensively mottled 
part of the subsoil is within 8 inches of the surface. 
Also included is a small acreage of a similar soil that 
has a dark reddish brown surface layer and a dark 
red, firm, intensively mottled, sandy clay or clay sub- 
soil; slopes range up to 17 percent. 

This soil is generally not suited to row crops because 
it is steep and has a clayey subsoil. Erosion is a very 
severe hazard in unprotected cultivated fields. The soil 
is suited to woodland and, if properly managed, to 
pasture. Most of the acreage is in woodland or is idle. 
Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 3c2. 


Tifton Series 


The Tifton series consists of well drained, pebbly, 
level to gently sloping soils on smooth, broad uplands. 
These soils formed in loamy sediment and occur 
throughout Lee and Terrell counties. Native vegetation 
was mainly pines, red oaks, and hickory trees. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil is sandy loam 
or sandy clay loam to a depth of 42 inches. To a depth 
of 65 inches it is sandy clay loam and sandy clay that 
is mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. The sub- 
soil is brown in the upper part, strong brown in the 
middle part, and yellowish brown in the lower part. 
Ironstone pebbles are scattered throughout the upper 
part of the profile, and plinthite is in the lower part. 

Natural fertility is moderate to low, and the content 
of organic matter is low. These soils are strongly acid 


to very strongly acid throughout. The root zone is 
thick. Permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is medium. Tilth is generally good; 
it is fair where the subsoil is exposed. 

The less sloping Tifton soils are some of the better 
soils in the area for farming. They are well suited to 
the locally grown crops, pasture plants, and pine trees. 
Most of the acreage is in crops or pasture. 

_ Representative profile of Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, 1.1 miles east on Georgia High- 
way 32 from Chickasawhatchee Creek, 1.2 miles north- 
east on a paved county road, along the north side of 
the road cut at the edge of a cultivated field in the 
central part of Terrell County: 


Apen—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; 12 percent small hard ironstone nodules; mix- 
ture of a few small bits of B1 horizon; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Blen—5 to 9 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
wéak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; common 
fine roots; common medium and fine pores; 8 percent 
small ironstone nodules; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. , 

B21ten—9 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy clay films in some root holes, around 
the ironstone nodules, and on faces of peds; few fine 
roots; many fine pores; 8 percent smal! ironstone no- 
dules; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. , 

B22ten—82 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; few medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; patchy clay films on some ped faces, 
in root holes, and around small ironstone nodules; few 
fine roots, few fine pores; 5 percent small ironstone 
nodules; 5 to 8 percent plinthite by volume; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B28t—42 to 65 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam with 
streaks of clay; strong medium and coarse angular 
blocky structure; firm; patchy clay films on most ped 
faces, in root holes, in pores, and around the ironstone 
nodules; few fine roots in gray areas; few fine pores; 
2 percent small ironstone nodules; 25 to 35 percent 
soft plinthite; strongly acid. 


The solum is 65 to 75 inches or more thick. The Apcn 
horizon is brown, dark grayish brown, or grayish brown 
sandy loam or loamy sand. In some of the eroded areas, 
plowing has mixed the original A horizon with the upper 
part of the B horizon and the color ranges to strong brown. 
The Bten horizon is brown, strong brown, brownish yellow, 
or yellowish brown sandy loam or sandy clay loam 8 to 5 
inches thick; some profiles do not have a Btcn horizon. The 
B2ltcn and the B22ten horizons are strong brown or yel- 
lowish brown. The B2t horizons are commonly mottled with 
shades of brown and red beginning at a depth of about 24 
to 30 inches. The depth to the B23t horizon, which is 5 to 35 
percent plinthite, is commonly 40 inches but ranges from 30 
to 50 inches. The B28t horizon ranges in texture from 
sandy clay loam to sandy clay with streaks of sandy loam. 
The small ironstone nodules are % to % inch in diameter 
and make up about 5 to 25 percent, by volume, of all hori- 
zons except the B28t horizon, which generally contains a 
smaller amount. 

Tifton soils commonly occur with Greenville, Faceville, 
Irvington, and Sunsweet soils. They have a lighter colored, 
less reddish A horizon and a less red B horizon than Green- 
ville soils. Tifton soils contain more than 5 percent iron- 
stone nodules and plinthite, but Greenville and Faceville 
soils either contain less than 5 percent or none at all. Tif- 
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ton soils are well drained, and Irvington soils are moder- 
ately well drained. They have plinthite-free horizons to a 
greater depth than Sunsweet soils, which contain more 
than 5 percent plinthite at a depth of 18 inches or less and 
have a clayey B horizon. 

T£A—Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
is a well drained, pebbly soil. It has a profile similar to 
the one described as representative of the Tifton series, 
but the surface layer is generally 7 to 10 inches thick 
and is loamy sand. In a few places, the plow layer 
extends into the upper part of the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of Norfolk and Faceville soils. Also included are soils 
similar to Tifton loamy sand except that they have a 
sandy loam surface layer. 

This is one of the better soils in the area for farming. 
It is cultivated extensively and is well suited to most 
of the locally grown crops. Crops respond well to fer- 
tilizer and good management. This soil is also well 
suited to pasture and pine trees. 

. This soil can be tilled intensively, because there is 
no significant erosion hazard. Any suitable crop can 
be grown year after year if enough plant residue is 
returned to the soil to maintain good tilth. A planned 
sequence of crops helps control weeds, insects, and 
plant disease and increases the effectiveness of fer- 
tilizer. Turning under all crop residue and including 
cover crops in the rotation help maintain the organic- 
matter content and increase the available water ca- 
pacity. 

This soil is well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row 
crops and pasture plants need supplemental applica- 
tions of water during prolonged dry periods. Deep 
wells are a potential source of water. Capability unit 
I-2; woodland group 201. 

TsB2—Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This soil is the one described as representa- 
tive of the Tifton series. Moderate erosion has thinned 
the original surface layer; the surface layer generally 
is 4 to 8 inches thick. The plow layer extends into the 
upper part of the subsoil in‘'many places, and patches 
where the subsoil is exposed by erosion are common, 
A few shallow gullies and rills have formed in some 
areas.’ In a few places the surface layer is loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
of a similar soil that is only slightly eroded. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Faceville and Orangeburg 
soils. 

This soil is extensively cultivated because it is well 
suited to most of the locally grown crops. It is also 
well suited to pasture plants and pine trees. Because 
there is a moderate erosion hazard in unprotected cul- 
tivated fields, erosion-control practices are needed if 
the soil is cultivated. 

- The soil should be managed to hold soil losses from 
erosion within allowable limits. The methods of doing 
this depend on the crops grown and the extent of the 
soil limitations. Cultivating straight rows; cultivating 
on the contour, with or without terraces; and strip- 
cropping help to control erosion. The steepness and 
length of slopes or the erosion-control method used 
determine the minimum cropping system needed. A 
suitable cropping system for 3 percent slopes that are 


terraced and farmed on the contour is a 3-year rotation 
of 1 year of cotton followed by 1 year of corn (“slit” 
planted) and then 1 year of peanuts followed by small 
grain for cover. All plant residue should be left on 
the surface between crops. 

Organic matter is depleted at a moderately rapid 
rate even if management is good. Turning under crop 
residue and including cover crops in the rotation ‘help 
to maintain the organic-matter content and to increase 
the available water capacity. 

This soil is suited to sprinkler irrigation. Row crops 
and pasture grasses need supplemental applications of 
water during prolonged dry periods. Deep wells are a 


. potential source of water. Capability unit Ile-2; wood- 


land group 201. 

TsC2—Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained, pebbly, gently sloping 
soil. It has a profile similar to the one described as 
representative of the Tifton series, but erosion has 
thinned the original surface layer. The surface layer 
is 4 to 6 inches thick in most places. The plow layer 
extends into the upper part of the subsoil in many 
places and patches where the subsoil is exposed are 
common. A few shallow gullies and rills have formed 
in many areas, and deep gullies have formed in a few 
areas, 

Included in mapping are small areas of Faceville and 
Sunsweet soils. Slope ranges to 12 percent in a few 
places along some of the small drainageways ped 
streams. 

This soil is suited to most of the locally grown Dons, 
and some of it is cultivated. Erosion is a severe hazard 
in unprotected cultivated fields, however, and conser- 
vation practices are more difficult to apply and main- 
tain on this soil than on less sloping soils. Much of 
the acreage is in pasture and pine trees; this soil As 
well suited to these uses. 

The soil should be managed to hold soil losses om 
erosion within allowable limits. This cam be done by 
cultivating on the contour, with or without terraces, 
or by stripcropping. The method used to control ero- 
sion depends on the crops grown and the extent of the 
soil limitations. The steepness and length of slope or 
the erosion control method determine the minimum 
cropping system needed. For slopes of’ 6 percent that 
are 150 feet long, a suitable cropping system is 6 years 
of grass, such as bahiagrass, followed by 3 years of 
cotton planted in contoured rows. All plant residue 
should be left on the surface between cropping seasons. 

Turning under crop residue and including cover 
crops in the rotation help to maintain organic-matter 
content and increase the available water capacity. Be- 
cause of slope, this soil ig not generally suited to irriga- 
tion. Capability unit [IIe-2; woodland group 201. 


Troup Series 


The Troup series consists of well drained, sandy soils 
on smooth, broad divides on uplands. These soils occur 
adjacent to some of the larger streams in Lee and 
Terrell Counties. They formed in sandy and loamy 
sediment, and are scattered throughout the two coun- 
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ties. Native vegetation was mainly hawthorn bushes, 
scrub oaks, and pine trees. Slope ranges from 0 to 12 
percent. : 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sand, 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is sand and extends to a depth of 68 inches; it is 
yellowish brown in the upper part, light yellowish 
brown in the middle part, and yellowish brown in the 
lower part. The subsoil to a depth of 77 inches is 
friable, yellowish brown sandy loam. . 

These soils are low in natural fertility, low in content 
of organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strong- 
ly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. Tilth is good, and the 
root zone is deep. : 

These soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
to pasture plants because they are droughty and plant 
nutrients leach readily. Most of the acreage is planted 
to pine trees or is in natural vegetation; some is culti- 
vated or pastured. : 

Representative profile of Troup sand, in an area of 
Troup soils, 0 to 8 percent slopes, 14 mile west of Lake 
Blackshear and 14 mile south of the Lee-Sumter Coun- 
ty line; in northeast Lee County: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21—6 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine roots; most sand grains 
coated with fines; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

A22—24 to 38 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; most sand 
grains coated with fines; few coarse sand grains; 

. very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

A28—38 to 68 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sand; 
single grained; loose; few fine roots; most sand grains 
coated with fines; many coarse sand grains uncoated; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2t—68 to 77 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; clay coating and bridging on most sand grains; 
very strongly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from brown to very dark 
grayish brown and yellowish brown sand, 4 to 10 inches 
thick. The A2 horizon is reddish yellow, brownish yellow, 
yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown to yellowish 
red sand. Most of the sand grains are coated, and the silt 
and clay content ranges from 5 to 10 percent. The A2 
horizon is commonly about 65 inches thick but ranges from 
42 to 72 inches. The B2t horizon ranges from red to yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 

Troup soils occur among the Lucy, Fuquay, and Amer- 
jens soils. They are sandy to greater depths than those 
soils. 


TwC—Troup soils, 0 to 8 percent slopes. This map- 
ping unit consists of Troup soils and a similar sandy 
soil. These soils do not occur in every mapped area in 
a repeating pattern, but one or both are in each area. 
Troup soils make up about 60 percent of each area. 
Mapping the Troup soils and similar soils separately 
would serve no purpose, because all areas have similar 
limitations for use. Areas are commonly large and 
range to about 100 acres. 

The Troup soils have the profile described as repre- 
sentative of the series. The similar sandy soil is sandy 
to a slightly greater depth than Troup soils. The minor 
soils that are included in mapping consist of small 


areas of Americus and Lucy soils. 

Most locally grown crops and pasture plants can be 
grown on these soils, but plant response is only fair 
because the soils are sandy and droughty. Response 
is fair to fertilizer and good management if moisture 
is adequate. These soils are also suited to pines. Most 
of the acreage is in woodland; but some is cultivated 
and pastured. 

Erosion is not a significant hazard on these soils. 
Lack of moisture in summer frequently causes crop 
damage and sometimes crop loss. Organic matter is 
depleted at a rapid rate; therefore, if cultivated crops 
are grown, large amounts of crop residue should be 
returned to the soil. A cropping sequence that includes 
perennial grasses is most beneficial. Mulch-planted 
corn that is grown year after year is also suitable. All 
plant residue should be left on the surface between 
seasons of crop production. Split applications of fer- 
tilizer increase its effectiveness. 

The less sloping areas of these soils can be sprinkler 
irrigated. Row crops and pasture plants need supple- 
mental applications of water during prolonged dry 
periods. Capability unit IVs-1; woodland group 382. 

TwD—tTroup soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This map- 
ping unit is on narrow side slopes adjacent to streams 
and drainageways. It is an undifferentiated unit con- 
sisting of well drained Troup soils and a similar sandy 
soil. These soils do not occur in every mapped area in 
a repeating pattern, but one or both are in each area. 
The proportion of soils is generally about 55 percent 
Troup soils and 35 percent similar soils. The rest is 
minor soils. Mapping the soils separately would serve 
no purpose because their use and management are 
similar. 

The Troup soils have a profile similar to the one de- 
scribed as representative of the series, but the slope 
is greater. The other soil is similar to Troup soils but 
is sandy to a slightly greater depth. 

Included in the mapping were a few small, narrow 
areas of similar soils that have slopes of up to 30 
percent, 

These soils are generally not suited to cultivated 
crops because they are sandy, droughty, and strongly 
sloping. The slope causes a severe gullying hazard in 
unprotected cultivated fields. The soils are suited to 
properly managed pasture and woodland. Plants suit- 
able for pasture are bahiagrass and bermudagrass. 
Most of the acreage is in woodland. Capability unit 
VIs-1; woodland group 382. 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section describes the use and management of 
soils in Lee and Terrell Counties. It discusses the man- 
agement of soils used for crops and pasture, for wood- 
land, for wildlife, for recreation, and in engineering. 
It also explains the system of capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service. The capability 
classification of each soil mapped in the counties is 
listed in the “Guide to Mapping Units.” Information 
about management is given in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” 
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New technology, improved techniques, and economic 
changes must be considered in applying these inter- 
pretations because they affect the alternative use and 
management of the soils. Changes in the behavior of 
soils under new and different management techniques 
are not unusual and should be anticipated. 


Management for Crops 


This section discusses general management practices 
and describes the system of capability classification. 
Suitability for plants and suitable cropping systems 
are indicated for each mapping unit. 

Management of the soils in Lee and Terrell Counties 
is needed mainly to control erosion and excess water 
and to maintain good tilth and soil productivity. 

Many of the soils in the two counties, such as Green- 
ville and Tifton soils, are susceptible to erosion. The 
degree of susceptibility depends on the type of soil, 
the frequency and intensity of rainfall, and the steep- 
ness and length of slopes. These factors determine 
whether straight rows, contour cultivation with or 
without terraces, or stripcropping should be used. The 
more gently sloping soils may need contour cultivation 
and a cropping system that provides medium to large 
amounts of crop residue. Steep or sloping soils may 
need a combination of straight row farming, contour 
farming without terraces, or stripcropping and a crop- 
ping system that includes annual close growing crops, 
crops that produce a large amount of residue, or peren- 
nial crops. A grassed waterway or outlet is needed no 
matter which method is used. 

The main requirements of some of the soils, espe- 
cially sandy ones, are the return of large amounts of 
crop residue to the soil and proper management of this 
residue. Cropping sequences that include perennial 
grasses or legumes are beneficial. Stripcropping and 
contour cultivation are important on sandy soils. 

Excess water is the main limitation to the use of 
several soils, such as the Goldsboro and Ocilla soils. 
The drainage needed depends on the amount of water 
in the soil and the kinds of crops grown. After the 
water is controlled, management practices that main- 
tain productivity and good tilth are needed. 

Several practices help maintain soil productivity and 
good tilth and control soil loss. These include the reg- 
ular application of lime and fertilizer according to 
plant needs as indicated by soil tests; the return of 
crop residue, usually by shredding and leaving the resi- 
due on the surface between seasons of crop production; 
and a suitable cropping system. 

There are several complementary practices. Grassed 
waterways or outlets are essential for diverting runoff 
from fields cultivated in straight rows, contour farmed, 
terraced, or stripcropped. A field border of perennial 
grass controls erosion along the edge of fields and re- 
duces weed growth. It is also attractive and makes the 
operation of farm equipment easier. Farm roads and 
fences should be on the crest of slopes, where the water- 
shed divides, or on the contour. Fences should be in or 
adjacent to natural waterways. The location of farm 
roads and fences should permit a field and row arrange- 
ment that makes farming easier. 


Capability Grouping 


Some readers, particularly those who farm on a 
large scale, may find it practical to use and manage 
alike some of the different kinds of soil on their farm. 
These readers can make good use of the capability 
classification system, a grouping that shows, in a gen- 
eral way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of 
farming. 

The grouping is based on permanent finieations of 
soils when used for field crops, the risk of damage 
when they are farmed, and the way the soils respond 
to treatment. The grouping does not take into account 
major and generally expensive landforming that would 
change slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soils; does not take into consideration possible but 
unlikely major reclamation projects; and does not 
apply to rice, cranberries, horticultural crops, or oLner 
crops that require special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when 
used for other purposes, but this classification is not 
a substitute for interpretations designed to show suit- 
ability and limitations for woodland or for engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels: the class, the subclass, and the unit. 
The broadest grouping, the capability class, is desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I to VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have the fewest limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively great- 
er natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and land 
forms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they 
do not produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or 
wood products. The subclass indicates major kinds of 
limitations within the classes. Within most of the 
classes there can be up to 4 subclasses. The subclasses 
are indicated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or: Cy a 
the class numeral, for example, Ife, The letter. ‘ 
shows:that the main limitation is risk of erosion cae 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; ‘w’’ means 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant 
growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness. can 
be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; “s” shows 
that the soil-is limited mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony; and “c” indicates that the chief 
limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils 
of this class have few or no limitations. Class V can 
contain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, be- 
cause the soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations that confine their use largely 
to pasture or wildlife. 

Subclasses are further divided into groups called 
capability units. These are groups of soils that are so 
much alike that they are suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants; they require about the same manage- 
ment and have generally similar productivity and other 
response to management. Capability units are gener- 
ally identified by numbers assigned locally, for ‘eX- 
ample, IIe-1 and ITe-2. 

The eight classes in the capability system and the 
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subclasses and units in the survey area are described 
in the list that follows. 


Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Unit I-1. Nearly level, well drained soils 
that have a sandy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil. 

Unit I-2. Level, well drained soils that have 
a sandy or loamy surface layer and a loamy 

or clayey subsoil. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
not protected. 

Unit Ile-1. Very gently sloping, well drained 
soils that have a sandy or loamy surface 
layer and a loamy subsoil. 

Unit IIe-2. Very gently sloping, well drained 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
loamy or clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limita- 
tions because of excess water. 

Unit Ilw-1. Level, well drained, loamy soils 
along small drainageways and in slight de- 
pressions. 

Unit IIw-2. Level, moderately well drained 
soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IIs. Sandy soils that have moderate 
limitations because of low available water ca- 
pacity. 

Unit Is-1. Level to very gently sloping, well 
drained soils that have thick sandy mate- 
rial over a loamy subsoil. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass IIle. Soils subject to severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit Ille-1. Gently sloping, well drained, 
eroded soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and subsoil. 

Unit IlIe-2. Gently sloping, well drained, 
slightly eroded and eroded soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a loamy or 
clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess wetness. 

Unit IIIw-1. Level, somewhat poorly drained 
soils that have thick sandy material over 
a loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IIIs. Sandy soils that have severe lim- 
itations because of low available water capacity. 

Unit IIIs-1. Level to gently sloping, well 
drained and somewhat excessively drained 
soils that have sandy materia! over a loamy 
subsoil. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants and require careful man- 
agement. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe ero- 
gion if they are cultivated and not protected. 


Unit IVe-2. Gently sloping to sloping, well 
drained, eroded soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a clayey subsoil. 

Unit IVe-4. Very gently sloping to gently 
sloping, slightly eroded and eroded soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and a firm 
clayey subsoil. 

Subclass IVs. Sandy soils that have very severe 
limitations because of low available water ca- 
pacity. 

Unit IVs-1. Level to gently sloping, some- 
what excessively drained and well drained 
sandy soils. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have other 
characteristics that limit their use largely to pas- 
ture, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; 
drainage or protection is not feasible. 

Unit Vw-1. Level, very poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and a 
clayey subsoil. : 

Unit Vw-2. Level, poorly drained soils that 
have a loamy or sandy surface layer and a 
sandy or loamy subsoil or underlying 
layers. 

Unit Vw-3. Level, poorly drained soils that 
have a loamy surface layer and subsoil. 

Class VI soils have very severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are not protected by perennial] cover. 

Unit Vie-2. Sloping, well drained, eroded 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
firm, clayey subsoil. 

Subclass VIw. Soils that are severely limited, 
mainly because of wetness. 

Unit VIw-1. Level, very poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and under- 
lying layers that are medium to high in 
organic-matter content; on fiood plains. 

Subclass VIs. Sandy soils that have very severe 
limitations because of low available water ca- 
pacity and slope. 

Unit VIs-1. Sloping, well drained soils that 
are sandy to a depth of about 42 to 72 
inches. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuited to cultivation and restrict their use 
largely to limited grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 
(There are no Class VII soils in Lee and Terrell 
Counties. ) 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial plants and re- 
strict their use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, 
or esthetic purposes. (There are no Class VIII soils 
in Lee and Terrell Counties.) 


Estimated Yields 


Table 2 shows for each soil in the survey area the 
estimated average yields of the principal crops and 
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pasture grasses. The yields listed are those that can 
be expected under improved management that does not 
include irrigation. They are based mainly on observa- 
tions made during the survey, on information from 
farmers and others familiar with the soils and crops 
of the counties, and on records of crop yields. 

The management needed to get the yields listed in 
table 2 consists of the following: 


Carefully choosing the crop and the cropping 
system for a particular soil. 

Preparing a good seedbed. 

Using proper methods of planting and seeding. 
Inoculating legumes. 


_ 


hybrids. 
Seeding at recommended rates and at proper 
times. 


 oTR OPO 


Planting high-yielding varieties of crops and 


7. Controlling weeds, insects, and plant diseases. 
8. Removing excess water by drainage. 
9.. Providing grassed waterways. 
10. Tilling on the contour or building terraces 
_ where needed. 
Using liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer 
where needed. 


The following paragraphs give the rates of fertiliza- 
tion and seeding and list other practices required to 
obtain the yields given in table 2. All amounts of seed 
and fertilizer are on a per acre basis. 

Corn receives 100 to 160 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 
70 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 75 to 105 pounds of 
potash. The crop is seeded at a rate that produces 
16,000 to 18,000 plants per acre. All crop residue is 
returned to the soil, and winter cover crops are turned 
under. 


11. 


TABLE 2,.—Estimated average yields per acre of principal crops 


[Yields are those expected under improved management that does not include irrigation. Dashes indicate that the crop is not suited 
to the soil or is not commonly grown on it 


Soil Corn 
Bu 
Americus sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes..... 55 
Americus sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 45 
MOT TOW PU te 2c 2520s oat Racecar nesta ties ease se tiaarsell Steet ae 
Faceville sandy Joam, 0 to2 percent. slopes... 100 


Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Faceville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Fuquay loamy sand, | to 5 percent slopes..... 
Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Grady SOi]s 2. eee esesecee cee ceeecceecaceeeeseesenecneeoeeees 
Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Greenville sandy clay icam, 5 to 12 percent s 
Henderson cherty sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent maa 
Herod and Muckalee soils... eee 
Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Johnston soils... 

Kinston and Bibb soils... 


Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes... 

Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes... 70 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 105 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 105 
Ocilla loamy sand...........2ceeeeeceeeeeecteeeteeceeeeeee 70 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.. 100 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 95 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded... 


Pelham loamy sand...... 
Rains sandy loam........ 
Red Bay loamy sand, 
Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 5 need sinner. eee 
Red Bay sandy loam’ 5 to 8 percent slopes, erode 
Riverview soils... 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 to 8 per cent ‘slopes, ‘eroded... 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 ‘to 2 percent slopes............-.... 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent bia eroded. 
Troup soils, 0 to 8 ‘percent slopes... ec 
Troup soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes... 


2AUM stands for animal-unit-month, a term used to ex- 
press the carrying capacity of pasture. It is the number 
of months during the year (or grazing season, depending 


Coastal 
bermudagrass Bahia- 
Peanuts Cotton | Soybeans grass 
(runner) (lint) pasture 
Hay Pasture 
Lb Lb Bu Tons AUM! AUM! 
2,000 450 22 4.0 7.5 5.5 
1,800 400 18 4.0 7.5 5.0 
3,200 850 45 6.0 10.5 7.5 
3,200 850 45 6.0 10.5 7.5 
6.0 9.5 6.0 
5.0 8.5 7.5 
6.5 10.5 9.5 
fois oe | eee en 5.5 
6.5 10.5 8.5 
6.5 10.5 8.5 
6.0 9.5 8.0 
4.5 8.0 7.5 
28 3.6 6.0 7.0 
opescteths eta diets leaabteaeecent hel xc adte ecsseetee 7.0 
40 6.5 10.5 9.5 


2,500 650 25 5.0 
2,200 600 20 5.0 
3,500 750 45 6.5 
3,500 750 45 6.5 
Q000 |e ccecceeeeeenen 32 5.0 
3,600 300 45 6.5 
3,600 800 45 6.5 
2,800 700 35 6.0 


D1. 9 00. HA GO ™I 90 00 00 GO S> G0 90 GO NGO GO NI NIN 
ADOUNMNMNORMOUNUNODOUNaaname 


5 a) 
6.5 10.5 
6.0 10.0 
5.5 9.0 
4.5 8.0 
3.0 4.5 
6.5 10.5 
6.5 10.5 
6.0 10.0 
4.0 7.0 
3.0 6.0 


on climate) that 1 acre will provide grazing for 1 animal 
unit (1,000 pounds live weight, or 1 cow, horse, or mule, 
5 hogs, or 7 sheep) without damage to the pasture. 
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Peanuts receive 12 to 20 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 
50 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 60 to 75 pounds of 
potash. A side dressing of 400 to 500 pounds of gyp- 
sum also is applied. The planting rate is 80 to 100 
pounds of treated, shelled seed per acre. 

Cotton receives 60 to 120 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 
80 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 75 to 120 pounds of 
potash at planting time. Planting is at a rate that pro- 
vides 40,000 to 60,000 plants per acre. Disease and in- 
sects are effectively controlled. 

Soybeans receive 0 to 20 pounds of nitrogen, 20 to 
50 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 60 to 100 pounds of 
potash. The planting rate is 1 bushel per acre. 

Coastal bermudagrass grown for hay or pasture re- 
ceives 25 to 50 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 70 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 100 to 200 pounds of potash early 
in spring. An additional 75 to 150 pounds of nitrogen 
is applied early in summer. Every 8 to 5 years, 1 ton 
of lime is added, or lime is applied according to needs 


indicated by soil tests. The planting rate is 14,000: 


sprigs per acre. Fertilizer applications are adjusted to 
the stocking rate. 

Bahiagrass grown for hay or pasture receives 25 to 
50 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 70 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 60 to 90 pounds of potash towards the end 
of winter. An additional 50 to 90 pounds of nitrogen 
is applied early in summer. Every 3 to 5 years, 1 ton 
of lime is added per acre, or lime is applied according 
to the needs indicated by soil tests. The planting rate 
is 15 pounds of broadcast seed per acre. 


Woodland? 


The soils of Lee and Terrell Counties have been 
placed in woodland suitability groups to assist those 
who plan to use these soils for wood crops (fig. 6). 
Each group is made up of soils that are suited to the 
same kinds of trees, that need about the same manage- 
ment in areas of similar vegetation, and that have the 
same potential production. 

Each woodland group is identified by a three-part 
symbol, for example, 107, 201, or 382. Potential produc- 
tivity is indicated by the first number in the symbol: 
1, very high; 2, high; 8, moderately high. These ratings 
are based on field determination of average site class. 
The site class of a given soil is the average height in 
feet of dominant trees in a stand at specified ages—age 
30 for cottonwood, 35 for sycamore, 25 for planted 
pines, and 50 for all other species or types. 

The second part of the symbol is a small letter. This 
survey uses w, ¢, 8, and 0. Except for the o, the small 
letter indicates a soil property that creates a hazard 
or limits management of the soils for trees. The letter 
o indicates that the soils have few limitations. The 
letter w indicates excessive wetness, either seasonal 
or year round; these soils have restricted drainage, 
have a high water table, or are subject to flooding. The 
letter ¢ means that a clayey characteristic limits the 
use of the soils for woodland. The letter s indicates that 
sandy soils have little or no difference in texture be- 


2W. FP. THOMPSON, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Figure 6.—A thinned stand of 14-year-old pines on Faceville 
sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


tween surface layer and subsoil. These soils have slight 
to moderate limitations for woodland use, a low avail- 
able water capacity, and a low content of available 
plant nutrients, 

The last part of the symbol, another number, differ- 
entiates woodland suitability groups that have the 
same first and second parts in their identifying sym- 
bol. Management requirements of soils in woodland 
group 2w3, for example, are different from those of 
soils in group 2w9. 

Table 3 gives the potential productivity of each 
woodland suitability group in the counties and lists 
suitable trees to plant in each group. The groups are 
also rated for various management hazards or limita- 
tions. These ratings are slight, moderate, or severe, 
and they are described in the following paragraphs. 

Erosion hazard measures the risk of soil loss in well 
managed woodland. The erosion hazard is slight if ex- 
pected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures to 
control erosion are needed in logging and construction, 
and severe if intensive management or special equip- 
ment and methods are needed. 

Equipment limitations are soil characteristics that 
restrict or inhibit the use of harvesting equipment, 
either seasonally or continually. Slight means that 
neither the kind of equipment nor the time of year 
it is used is restricted. Moderate means that use of 


TABLE 3.—Woodland management and productivity 
[Borrow pits was not assigned to a woodland suitability group] 


Woodland suitability group and soils 


Potential productivity 


Management concerns 


Trees to plant 


Site Erosion Equipment Seedling 
Species class hazard limitation mortality 
1o7. Well drained soil that has a loamy surface layer Loblolly pine........ 90 | Slight...) Slight... Slight... Slash pine, loblolly pine, yellow- 
and a loamy subsoil; along drainageways or in slight Slash pine... 90 poplar, sycamore, cottonwood, 
depressions; suitable for broadleaf trees and southern Sweetgum.. 100 black walnut, cherrybark oak, 
pines. Water oak. 90 and sweetgum. 
Riverview: Ro Yellow-popla 110 
Sycamore.......... 90 
lw9!. Poorly drained and very poorly drained soils that. | Slash pine..... 100 Slight... Severe?.__...... Severe?..............| Loblolly pine, slash pine, sweet- 
have a sandy or loamy surface layer and underlying Loblolly pine 100 gum, sycamore, and yellow- 
layer; on flood plains; suitable for broadleaf trees and Water oaks... 90 poplar. 
southern pines. Sweetgum 100 
Herod and Muckalee: Hm 
Johnston: Jo 
Kinston and Bibb: Kb 
201. Well drained soils that have a sandy or loamy Loblolly pine... 90 | Slight... _ Slight... Slight .| Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands; best Slash pine................ 90 
suited to southern pines. 
Norfolk: NhA, NhB 
Orangeburg: OeA, OeB, OeC2 
Red Bay: RbA, ReB, ReC2 
Tifton: TfA, TsB2, TsC2 
207. Moderately well drained, pebbly soil that has a Loblolly pine.......... 90 | Slight..020 2. Slight... Slight... Slash pine, loblolly pine, paliows 
sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil containing a Slash pine 90 poplar, sycamore, and black 
fragipan or cemented layer; on low uplands; suitable Yellow-poplar.. 110 walnut. 
for broadleaf trees and southern pines. 
Irvington: IgA 
2w3. Poorly drained soils that have a loamy or sandy Loblolly pine.......... 90 | Shght.....! Severe? Severe? .| Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil; in depressions and Slash pine............-... 90 
along drainageways; best suited to southern pines. 
Pelham: Pe 
Rains: Ra 
2w8. Moderately well drained soil that has a sandy Loblolly pine.......... 90 | Slight. .| Moderate......... Slight to Loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow- 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on low uplands; Slash pine.. ‘ 90 moderate. poplar, sycamore, sweetgum, 
suitable for. broadleaf trees and southern pines. Sweetgum.. 90 black walnut, and cherrybark 
Goldsboro: GoA Yellow-pop 100 oak. 
2w9!, Very poorly drained soil that has a loamy surface - 90 | Slight... Severe®_. Severe? Loblolly pine, slash pine, sweet- 
layer and a clayey subsoil; in wet depressions; suitable 90 gum, sycamore, and water 
for broadleaf trees, southern pines, and cypress trees. 90 oak. 
Grady: Gr 
30l. Well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer | Loblolly pine_.. 80 | Slight... Slight...) Slight... Loblolly pine and slash pine. 
and a clayey subsoil; on uplands; best suited to Slash pine 80 
southern pines. 
Faceville: FeA, FeB2, FeC2 
Greenville: GsA, GsB, GsC, GtD2 
Henderson: HdC 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Trees to plant 
Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
Slash pine and loblolly pine. 


Seedling 
mortality 


Moderate. 
Moderate..._...... 
Moderate.......... 


Moderate.......... 
Moderate..._...... 


limitation 
Moderate.......... 


Equipment, 


Management concerns 


Erosion 
hazard 


Slight... 
Slight... 
Slight... 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Site 
class 


pine.......... 
QesvsaSniesniece 


Potential productivity 
Species 


Slash pine................ 
Loblolly pine.......... 


Slash pin 


Loblolly pine.......... 
Slash pine................ 


TABLE 3.—W oodland management and productivity—Continued 
Loblolly 


SuC2, SuD2 
ArB, ArC 


Fuquay: FsB 


LmB, LmC 


Troup: TwC, TwD 
Oc 


Woodland suitability group and soils 


Sunsweet: 
Americus: 
Lucy: 


Ocilla: 
1Tree planting is feasible and potential productivity figures apply only in areas that have adequate surface drainage. 


2Equipment limitation and seedling mortality are moderate in areas that have adequate drainage. 


sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; in slight 


a thick sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on 
depressions; best suited to southern pines. 


and a clayey subsoil; on uplands; best suited to 
uplands; best suited to southern pines. 


southern pines. 


3c2. Well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
3s2. Well drained to excessively drained soils that have 


3w2. Somewhat poorly drained soil that has a thick 


equipment is restricted for 8 months of the year or 
less. Severe means that special equipment is needed and 
its use is severely restricted for more than 8 months of 
the year. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that 
the soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seed- 
lings when plant competition is not a limiting factor. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. 
A rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality 
of the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; mod- 
erate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 per- 
cent. 


Wildlife’ 


Food, cover, and water must be available in a suit- 
able combination to support wildlife. This combination 
varies with the wildlife species. The lack of any one 
of these elements can severely limit the numbers of 
wildlife or even exclude certain species from a given 
area. Generally, because wildlife depend on plants and 
plants depend on soil fertility, the more productive the 
soil is for plants, the more favorable it is for wildlife. 

Because plant requirements vary, certain soils are 
more favorable than others for the growth of different 
plant species. For this reason, soils information helps 
determine the suitability of land for wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Table 4 gives the suitability of all the soils in the 
survey area for elements of wildlife habitat and kinds 
of wildlife. Elevation, aspect, and other features of 
the landscape that influence habitat were not consid- 
ered in the ratings because they must be appraised 
onsite. 

Table 4 rates the suitability of the soils for wildlife 
as good, fair, or poor. Good means that low intensity 
management is needed to create or improve the habitat. 
Fair means that moderately intense management is 
needed. If the rating is poor it means that it is difficult 
to create or improve the habitat, and intensive effort 
is needed to maintain it. Very poor means that manag- 
ing the habitat is impractical, if not impossible. 

Special attention is needed in rating the soils for 
coniferous woody plants. Evidence shows that if 
growth is slow and canopy closure is delayed, the num- 
bers and kinds of wildlife in coniferous habitat are 
greater than if growth is rapid. Soil properties, there- 
fore, that promote rapid growth and canopy closure 
are limitations to the use of the soils for wildlife. Gen- 
erally those properties that favor the rapid establish- 
ment and growth of conifers also favor the establish- 
ment of hardwoods, and this causes serious competition 
between the two species. . 

The wildlife habitat elements in table 4 are defined 
in the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are agricultural grain or seed 
producing annuals planted to produce food for wildlife. 
Examples are corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, millet, soy- 
beans, and proso. 


* Jesse MERCER, JR., biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Soil series and 
map symbol 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


TABLE 4.-—Suitability of the soils for elements of wildlife habitat and kinds of wildlife 


Kinds of wildlife 


Americus: ArB, ArC_ 


Borrow pits: Bp. 
Not rated; properties too 
variable. 


Faceville: 
FeA, FeB2_. 
FeC2 

Fuquay? Fs ooccinc nee cra cans 


Goldsboro: GoA......... 


Grady? (Glico ences 


Greenville: 


Irvington: IgA__...-.......-.---. 


Johnston: JO eee eee 
Kinston and Bibb: Kb._........ 


Lucy: -LmB, LmC__._..... 0... 
Norfolk: NhA, NhB..__........-. 
Ocilla: Oo eee 


Orangeburg: 
OeA, OcB. 


Riverview: Ro._......... 


Sunsweet: 


Troup: TwC, TwD... 


Wild 
herbaceous | Hardwoods Conifers 
plants 
Fair... Fair_..........| Fair. 
Good............ 


Good.......-..- Good........-.-- Fair... 
Fair... Fair... Fair 

Good........-.-- Good ...| Fair........-- 
POOR eae Poor.........----- Poor.......... 
Poor...........--- POO cscs Poor... 
Good | Fair woes) Pali. 
Good........... Good........--- Good........ 
Good............ Pair Good........ 


Wetland 
food and 
cover plants 


Shallow 
water 
areas 


Openland Woodland Wetland 


Very poor.... 


..| Very poor... 
.| Very poor... 


Poor.............. 


Very poor.... 


Very poor.... 


Very poor... 
Very poor... 


..| Very poor... 
.| Very poor... 


...| Very poor.... 
.| Very poor... 


Very poor... 


-| Poor:. 


Very poor... 


Very poor.... 
Very poor... 


Very poor... 


Very poor.... 
Very poor... 


Very poor... 


Pair 2.3... 


Very poor.... 
Very poor... 


-| Fainesccese 


Very poor... 
Very poor... 


Very poor... 


Very poor.... 
Very poor... 


Very poor... 
Very poor.... 


Very poor.... 


Path: occas 0 Ot eee Very poor. 
Good .........-- Good............. Very poor. 
Good............) Good.........-.. Very poor. 
Good........... Fair... Very poor. 
Good.......-.-- Good............ Poor. 
Pair.............- Wada 2: pe:cesee Good 
Very poor. 
.| Very poor. 
Pairincisecet Good...........- Very poor. 
Poor.............- Pair...........-- Fair. 
Good...........- Good............| Poor. 
Poors.esc4 POOP Anse, 0:c a0 Good, 
Poor...........--- Poor........-....- Fair. 
Good...........- Fait. senss.es-a20 Very poor. 
Good..........-. Good............ Very poor. 
Fair...........--- Good............| Fair. 
.| Very poor. 
Very poor. 
Fair. 
Good 
Very poor. 
Very poor. 
Fair. 
Very poor. 
Very poor. 
Very poor. 
Very poor. . 
Very poor. 
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Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are established by plant- 
ing and that furnish food and cover for wildlife. Ex- 
amples are lovegrass, orchardgrass, reed canarygrass, 
panicgrass, bahia, white clover, trefoil, annual lespe- 
deza, perennial lespedeza, shrub lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza (fig. 7). 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or introduced 
perennial grasses and forbs (weeds) that provide food 
and cover mostly for upland forms of wildlife. Most 
are established naturally. Examples are bluestem, wild 
ryegrass, oatgrass, pokeweed, strawberries, lespedeza, 
beggarweed, wild beans, nightshade, goldenrod, dan- 
delions, cheatgrass, poorjoe, and ragweed. 

Hardwoods are nonconiferous trees, shrubs, and 
woody vines that produce fruits, nuts, buds, catkins, 
twigs (browse), or foliage used extensively as food 
by wildlife, and that usually are established naturally 
but also may be planted. Examples are oak, beech, 
cherry, hawthorn, dogwood, viburnum, maple, birch, 
yellow-poplar, grapes, honeysuckle, blueberry, black- 
berry, greenbriers, autumn-olive, and multiflora rose. 

Conifers are cone-bearing trees and shrubs that are 
important to wildlife mainly as cover but that also 
furnish food in the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike 
cones. Plants usually are established naturally but 
also may be planted. Examples are pine and redcedar. 

Wetland food and cover plants are annual and peren- 
nial, wild herbaceous plants in moist to wet sites, ex- 
clusive of submerged or floating aquatics, that produce 
food or cover extensively and that are used dominantly 
by wetland forms of wildlife. Examples are smart- 


Figure 7.—Sericea lespedeza on Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, provides food and cover for wildlife. 


weed, wild millet, bulrush, spike-sedge, rushes, sedges, 
burreeds, wild rice, rice cutgrass, mannagrass, and 
cattails. 

Shallow water areas are impoundments or excava- 
tions for control of water, generally not more than 6 
feet deep. Examples are low dikes and levees, shallow 
dugouts, level ditches, and devices for water level con- 
trol in marshy drainageways or channels. 

Table 4 rates the soils for three classes of wildlife. 
Openland wildlife includes quail, doves, meadowlarks, 
field sparrows, cottontail rabbit, fox, and other birds 
and mammals that normally live in cropland, pasture, 
meadow, lawns, and in other openland areas where 
grasses, herbs, and shrubby plants grow. Woodland 
wildlife consists of woodcocks, thrushes, vireos, wild 
turkey, squirrel, deer, raccoon, and other birds and 
mammals that normally live in wooded areas where 
hardwood trees and shrubs and coniferous trees grow. 


‘Wetland wildlife includes ducks, geese, rails, herons, 


shore birds, mink, and other birds and mammals that 
normally live in marshes, swamps, and other wet areas. 

Assistance in planning and establishing habitat for 
wildlife or fish can be obtained from the local office of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 


Engineering* 

This section is useful to planning commissions, 
town and city managers, land developers, engineers, 
contractors, farmers, and others who need information 
about soils used as structural material or as foundation 
on which structures are built. 

Among properties of soils important in engineering 
are permeability, strength, compaction characteristics, 
drainage, shrink-swell potential, grain size, plasticity, 
and reaction. Also important are depth to the water 
table, depth to bedrock, and slope. These properties, 
in various degrees and combinations, affect construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, airports, pipelines, 
foundations for small buildings, irrigation systems, 
ponds and smal] dams, and systems for disposal of 
sewage and refuse. 

Information in this section of the soil survey can 
be helpful to those who — 


1. Select potential residential, industrial, com- 
mercial, and recreational areas. 

2. Evaluate alternate routes for roads, highways, 
pipelines, and underground cables. 

3. Seek sources of gravel, sand, or clay, 

4. Plan farm drainage systems, irrigation sys- 
tems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for 
controlling water and conserving soil. 

_ 5. Correlate performance of structures already 
built with properties of the soils on which they 
are built, to help predict performance of struc- 
tures ‘on the same or similar kinds of soil in 
other locations. 

6. Predict the trafficability of soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construc- 
tion equipment. 


“PERRY F, DOMINY, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 
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7. Develop preliminary estimates pertinent to 
construction in a particular area. 


Most of the information in this section is presented 
in tables. Table 5 shows estimated soil properties sig- 
nificant in engineering. Table 6 gives interpretations 
for various engineering uses. Table 7 shows the results 
of engineering laboratory tests on soil samples. 

This information, along with the soil map and data 
in other parts of this publication, can be used to make 
interpretations in addition to those given in tables 5 
and 6, and it also can be used to make useful maps. 

This information, however, does not eliminate the 
need for further investigation at sites selected for engi- 
neering works, especially works that involve heavy 
loads or that require excavations to depths greater than 
those shown in the tables, generally depths of more 
than 6 feet. Also, inspection of sites, especially the 
small ones, is needed because many mapped areas of a 
given soil can include small areas of other kinds of soil 
that have strongly contrasting properties and differ- 
ent suitability or limitations for soil engineering. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. The Glossary defines 
many of these terms. 


Engineering soil classification systems 


The two systems most commonly used in classifying 
samples of soils for engineering are the Unified sys- 
tem (3) used by SCS engineers, the Department of 
Defense, and others, and the system adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Trans- 
portation Officials (AASHTO) (2). 

In the Unified system, soils are classified according 
to particle-size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and 
organic matter. Soils are grouped in 15 classes. There 
are eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as 
GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six classes of 
fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, 
and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, identified 
as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two classes are 
designated by symbols for both classes, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system is used to classify soils accord- 
ing to properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system, a soil is 
placed in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. In group A-1 are 
gravelly soils of high bearing strength, or the best 
soils for subgrade (foundation). At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are clay‘soils that have low strength 
when wet and that are the poorest soils for subgrade. 
Where laboratory data are available to justify a fur- 
ther breakdown, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 groups are 
divided as follows: A-l-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, 
A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As additional refinement, the 
engineering value of a soil material can be indicated 
by a group index number. Group indexes range from 
0 for the best material to 20 or more for the poor- 
est. The AASHTO classification for tested soils, 
with group index numbers in parentheses, is shown 
in table 7; the estimated classification, without group 


index numbers, is given in table 5 for all soils mapped 
in the survey area. 


Soil properties significant in engineering 


Several estimated soil properties significant in engi- 
neering are given in table 5. These estimates are made 
for typical soil profiles, by layers sufficiently different 
to have different significance in soil engineering. The 
estimates are based on field observations made in the 
course of mapping, on test data for these and similar 
soils, and on experience with the same kind of soil in 
other counties. Following are explanations of some of 
the column headings in table 5. 

Depth to bedrock is distance from the surface of the 
soil to the rock layer. In all soils of Lee and Terrell 
Counties depth to bedrock exceeds 10 feet. 

Depth to seasonal high water table is distance from 
the surface of the soil to the highest level that ground 
water reaches in the soil in most years. 

Soil texture is described in the standard terms used 
by the Department of Agriculture. These terms take 
into account relative percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that 
contains 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and 
less than 52 percent sand. If the soil coritains gravel 
or other particles coarser than sand, an appropriate 
modifier is added, for example, “gravelly loamy sand.” 
“Sand,” “silt,” “clay, ” and some of the other terms 
used are defined i in the Glossary. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect 
of water on the strength and consistence of soil mate- 
rial. As the moisture content of a clayey soil is in- 
creased from a dry state, the material changes from 
semi-solid to plastic. If the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from plastic to liquid. 
The plastic limit is the moisture content at which the 
soil material changes from semisolid to plastic; and 
the liquid limit, from plastic to liquid. The plasticity 
index is the numerical difference between the liquid 
limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is plastic. 
Liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated in table 
5, but in table 7 the data on liquid limit and plasticity 
are based on tests of soil samples. 

Permeability is that quality of a soil that enables 
it to transmit water or air. It is estimated on the basis 
of those soil characteristics observed in the field, par- 
ticularly structure and texture. The estimates do not 
take into account lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. 

Available water capacity is the ability of soils to hold 
water for use by most plants. It is commonly defined 
as the difference between the amount of water in the 
soil at field capacity and the amount at the wilting 
point of most crop plants. 

Reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. The pH value and terms 
used to describe soil’ reaction are explained in the 
Glossary. 

Shrink-swell potential is the relative change in vol- 
ume of soil material to be expected with changes in 
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TABLE 5.—Estimated soil properties 


(An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. 
series as indicated in the first column. The symbol > 


; Classification 
Depth to Depth 
Soil series and map symbol seasonal high from Dominant USDA texture 
water table surface 
Unified AASHTO 
Inchea Inches 
Americus: ArB, Ar@...o2 22 >120 0-55 | Loamy sand, sand......... SM A-2 
55-80 | Loamy sand, sandy loa SM A~-2 
Bibbsescis2sedee es cate 20-15 0-5 VQO BIN ac seve sears cee Ae ceeeccesteesteavedesiccee SM, ML A-4 
Mapped only with Kinston soils. 5-50 | Sandy loam, loamy sand. ..-| SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4 
50-60 | Sand, loamy sand............0.002..-....-- SM A-2 
Borrow pits: Bp. 
Not rated, too variable. 
Faceville: FeA, FeB2, FeC2............... > 120 0-5 Sandy loam... eee SM, SM-SC A-2, A-4 
5-65 | Sandy clay.......ececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees CL A-6, A-7 
Maquay: PSB ecc...2ckoectteccsccendnt 3>120 0-32 | Loamy sand..u.... elie eeeeeeeeeee SM A-2 
32~48 | Sandy loam, sandy clay loam...... SM, SC, SM-SC A~2, A-4 
48-64 | Sandy clay loam... sc A-4, A-6 
Goldsboro: GOA..........-2-.:cess1ceeereeeeeees 40-30 0-9 Loamy sand. .-| SM A-2 
9-15 | Sandy loam...... ..| SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A~4 
15-65 | Sandy clay loam... 8C, CL A-4, A-6 
Grady “Gti cec ceca ees 30-15 0-12 | Loam, sandy clay loam................... ML, SM, CL, SC, A-6, A-4 
SM-SC, CL-ML 
P2707 ) Chay cece nectar ete | CL A-6, A-7 
Greenville: GsA, GsB, GsC, GtD2...... >120 0-5 Sandy loam SM, SC, SM-SC8 A-2, A-46 
5-75 | Sandy clay, clay. CL, ML A-6, A-7 
Henderson: HdC? oo... seeeeceeee eee >120 0-5 Cherty sandy loam... SM, SM-SC A-2 
5-65 oo clay, cherty sandy clay, | CL, MH A-6, A-7 
clay. 
*Herod: Hm 20-15 Qa12) | Toone acess sil Scots aleeetiecees SM, ML, SC, CL, A-4 
For the Muckalee part SM-SC, CL-ML 
see the Muckalee series. 12-50 | Clay loam CL A-6 
50-62 | Sandy loam...... SM, SC A-4 
Irvington:  IQA...2..222.--2---eeeee ee 418-30 0-7 Doamy sand t..220ce 2s oie! SM A-2 
7-20 | Sandy loam or sandy clay loam..| SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4 
20-57 | Sandy clay loam ..| SM, 8C, SM-SC A-2, A-4, A-6 
57-67 | Sandy clay loam.....................| SC A-2, A-4, A-6 
Johnston: JO... ..eessseeeeecssceeeeceeeeseeeecseeees 20-15 0-5 =| Mucky loam... Ol fo eee da 
5-46 | Sandy loam.. .| SM, SM-8SC A~2, A-4 
46-60 Loamy sand........ SM A-2 
“Kinston: KD... cece cee 20-15 0-16 | Loam, sandy loum..... SM, ML A-4 
For the Bibb part of this unit see 16-52 | Sandy clay loam.... | CL A-4, A-6 
the Bibb series. 52-60 | Loamy sand, sand...... | SM ~2 
Lucy: UmB im: 5. ctsceces ae! >120 0-29 | Loamy sand... SM ~2 
29-65 | Sandy clay loam, sandy loam....... SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4, A-6 
Muckalee.........2.-.-.-2-2.--ec1-seseeeeeeeeeeetereeeeeeee 20-15 0-6 MQ atts sce555 5 sc508; aaticaetspscectes usdeeceed SM, ML, SC, CL, A-4 
Mapped only with Herod soils. CL-ML, SM-SC 
6-64 | Sandy loam, loamy sand.............. SM, SM-SC A-2, A~4 
Norfolk: NhA, NAB. >120 0-10 | Loamy sand .|| SM A-2 
10-17 | Sandy loam... SM A-2, A-4 
17-72 | Sandy elay loam.......... | SC, SM-SC A-4, A-6 
Ocilla?. “Ociccssia ido cenexeenceciess 815-30 0-28 | Loamy sand.... ....| SM A-2 
28-65 | Sandy loam...............-.-- .| SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4, A-6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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significant in engineering 


The soils in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to refer to other 
means more than; the symbol < means less than] 


Percentage passing sieve 
Liquid Plasticity Perme- Available . Shririk- 
limit index ability water Reaction swell 
No, 4 No. 10 No, 40 No. 200 capacity « potential 
(4.7 mm) (2.0 mm) (0.42 mm) | (0.074 mm) : 
Inches Inches per 
per hour inch of soil pH 

100 100 75-85 13-20 INP 6.0-10.0 0.05-0.08° 4.5-5.5 Low. 
95-100 95-100 80-90 15-30 NP 2.0-6.0 0.08-0.10 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 95-100 70-90 45-60 <40 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15. 4.5-5.5 Low. 

100 90-100 65-85 30-40 <25 NP-10 0.6-2.0 _0.10-0.12 4.5-6.5 Low. 

100 95-100 75-90 15-30 wi d 6.0-10.0 0,.05-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
89-100 85-100 72-90 25-38 <25 NP-6 2.0-6.0 0.07-0.09 4.5-5.5 Low. 
98-100 96-100 85-95 51-72 23-43 11-23 0.6-2.0 0.13-6.15 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
95-100 95-100 50-70 WOR SOE |escec tte teh NP 6.0-10.0 0.06-0.08 4.5-5.5 Low. 
95-100 90-100 65-90 30-45 <25 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.138-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
90-100 85-95 60-90 36-45 20-30 8-15 0.06-0.2 0.10-0.13 4.5-5.5 | Low: 

_ 100 100 60-85 19 BO ss tictecncetel NP 2.0-6.0 | 0.08-0.10 | - 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
-100 100 75-90 25-40 <25 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0,08-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

_ 100 100 80-95 36-55 20-30 | - 10-14 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.14 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
100 100 90-98 40-55 <35 NP-15 0.6-2.0 0.10-0.13 4.5-5.5° | Low, 
100 100 95-100 60-80 30-50 15-25 0.06-0.2 0. 13-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Moderate. 

96-100 90-100 75-80 28-40 "£30 NP-10 2.0-6.0 0.11-0.14 4.5-5.5 .| Low. 
96-100 95-100 85-90 53-75 35-43 12-16 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.16 4.5-5.5') Low, 
70-90 65-90 45-70 20-35 <10 NP-6 2.0-6.0 0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
75-90 70-85 55-75 50-70 30-55 18-25 0.06-0.2 0,13-0.15 4.5-5.5 | Moderate. 

100 95-100 65-90 36-75 <30 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 5.6-6.5 | Low. 

100 95-100 80-95 55-85 20-40 11-20 0,6-2.0 0.14-0.16 6.1-7.3 | Low. 

100 95-100 70-90 36-45 <30 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 6.1-7.3 Low. 
90-100 85-98 70-85 2035: \excictievtieieesses! VP 6.6-2.0 0.06-0.09 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
90-100 85-100 70-85 25-45 <20 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.10-0.14 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
80-95 85-90 60-80 30-40 <30 NP-12 0.06-0.2 0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
80-100 70-95 70-90 30-50 25-30 9-15 0.2-0.6 0.10-0.14 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 100 90-100 80-90 Jenne ee NP 2.0-6.0 0.20-0.22 '4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 100 70-85 30-40 <25 NP-7 2.0-6.0 0.10-0.18 4.5-5.5 | Low, 

100 100 50-75 DEBS fee eccceeccseceeacees NP 6.0-10.0 0.06-0.10 4.5-5.5 Low. 

100 100 75-90 - 45-75 <35 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.15 4.6-6.5 Low. 

100 100 80-95 60-70 20-40 7-17 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.18 4,5-5.5 Low, 
95-100 95-100 70-85 15235 owen ceece ; NP 6.0-10.0 0.05-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 100 50-75 15-80 Joe eee NP | 6.0-10.0 0.07-0.09 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 95-100 70-90 34-45 <30 NP-12 0.6-2.0 0,12-0.14 4.5-5.5. | Low. 
95-100 90-100 50-95 36-75 <30 NP-10 0.6-2.0 0.10-0.15 §,.1-6.5 | Low. 
95-100 95-100 60-90 30-40 <20 NP-7 0.6-2.0 0.08-0.10 §.657.3 Low. 
98-100 95-100 55-80 15380) eeeiaheete, tensed NP 2.0-6.0 0.07-0.09 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
98-100 95-100 70-80 20-35 <35 4-10 2.0-6.0 0.10-0.12 4,5-5.5 Low. 
98-100 95-100 70-90 36-50 20-35 6-13 0.6~-2.0 0.12-0.14 4.5-5.5 | Low.. 

100 95-100 75-90 15-30 |e NP 6.0-10.0 0.06-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low. 

100 95-100 80-90 30-40 <35 NP-18 0.6-2.0 0.09-0. 11 4.5-5.5 Low. 
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Soil series and map symbol 


Orangeburg: OeA, OceB, OceC2............ 
Pelham: Pe 

Rains: Raviccsesesgsetticcetionteniiese 
Red Bay: RbA, ReB, ReC2........... 
Riverview: RO ....2.....eececeeeeeeeeeeeceeee 
Sunsweet: SuC2, SuD2..... 

Tifton: TfA, TsB2, TsO? 


Troup: TWC, TWD...........2 see eee 


Depth to 
seasonal high 
water table 


Inchea 


>120 


40-15 


20-15 


>120 


440 


3>120 


3>120 


>120 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 
0-7 
7-14 

14-76 


0-34 
34-65 


0-14 
14-65 


0-18 
18-65 


0-10 
10-52 


52-65 


0-4 
4-20 
20-65 


0-9 
9-42 
42-65 


0-68 
68-77 
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TABLE 5.—E'stimated soil properties 


Dominant USDA texture 


Loamy sand.... 
Sandy loam...... 
Sandy clay loam 


Loamy sand, sand 
Sandy loam, "sandy clay loam...... 


Sandy loam... 
Sandy clay loam... 


Sandy loam.....0.2....2......-2-.-----eee SM 


Sandy clay loam............-.-.-.---++ 


Loam... ese 
Clay loam, “sandy ‘clay, loam... 


Sandy loam... ieee 


Sandy loam 
Sandy clay... 
Sandy clay.........:.cccccsceccsseseeeeeeeeses 


Sandy loam... ec eee eee 
Sandy clay loam 
Sandy clay loam 


Sandy loam.. 


Classification 
Unified AASHTO 

.| SM A-2 
SM, SC, SM-SC A-2 

8C, CL A-4, A-6 
SM A-2 

SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4, A-6 

__..| SM A-2 

.| SC, SM, CL, ML, A-4, A-6 

SM-SC, CL-ML 
A-2 
SC, 8M, SM-SC A-2, A-4, A-6 
CL, CL-ML A-4 
sc; CL-ML, CL, A-4 
$M-SC 

SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-4 
A-2 

A-6, A-7 

A-6, A-7 
SM, SM-SC A-2 

SC, CL, SM, ML A-4, A-6 

8c) CL A-6, A-7 
SM A-2 
| SM, SC, SM-SC A-4 


1NP = nonplastie. 


?Flooded more than once every year for 7 days to 2 months. Water table is high for 2 to 4 months each year in Rains soils, 3 to 4 
months in Herod soils, 6 to 8 months in all others. 

4A water table is perched above the plinthic layer for about 2 to 4 days following prolonged rainy periods. 

*Flooded more than once every year for 2 to 7 days. Water table is high for a few days each year in Riverview soils, 1 to 2 months 
in Irvington soils, 2 to 4 months in Goldsboro soils, 3 to 4 months in Pelham soils. 


TABLE 6.—/nterpretations of 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in the series is made up of two or more kinds of soil 


Soil series and 
map symbols Septic tank , 
absorption Sewage 
fields lagoons 
Americus: 

Ls Slighth ww. Severe: 
moderately 
rapid 
permeability. 

AG...) Slighthe. Severe: 
moderately 
rapid 
permeability. 

Bibb: Kb... Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- 
Mapped only ing; seasonal ing; seasonal 
with Kinston high water high water 
soils. table. table, 
Borrow Pits: Bp. 
Material too vari- 


able to be rated. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


first 
Degree and kind of limitations for— 
Dwellings 
Shallow without Sanitary Roads Light 
excavations basements landfills and streets industry 

Severe: sandy | Slight... Severe: seep- | Slight...) Slight... 
texture; age; moder- 
cutbanks ately rapid 
cave. permeability. 

Severe: sandy | Slight..............--. Severe:! seep-| Slight........0.... Moderate: 
texture; age; moder- slope. 
cutbanks ately rapid 
cave. permeability. 

Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal 
high water high water high water high water high water 
table. table. table. table. table. 
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significant in engineering — Continued 


Percentage passing sieve 
No. 4 No. 10 No, 40 No. 200) | 
(4.7 mm) (2.0 mm) (0.42 mm) | (0,074 mm) 
| 
98-100 95-100 65-85 15-30 
98-100 95-100 70-85 25-35 
98-100 95-100 70-90 40-55 
100 100 75-90 15-30 
100 100 65-90 25-45 
100 98-100 70-85 20-35 
100 98-100 80-95 36-60 
100 98-100 65-80 30-35 
100 98-100 80-90 33-50 
100 100 90-100 60-75 
100 100 80-95 48-65 
100 95-100 65-85 25-40 
90-93 80-92 55-85 25-30 |... 
98-100 90-100 85-95, 40-65 
95-100 75-95 85-90 40-68 
75-90 65-89 55-75 20-27 
85-95 70-89 60-80 36-53 
87-100 80-90 70-90 36-55 
100 100 70-80 15-20 |... 
100 100 80-90 36-45 


Liquid Plasticity Perme- 
limit index ability 
| 
Iaches 

per hour 
easoabtees NP 2.0-6.0 
<25 NP-10 2.0-6.0 
25-40 8-15 0.6-2.0 

si8e NP 6.0-10.0 
<25 NP-12 0.6-2.0 
<30 NP-6 2.0-6.0 
20-45 5-15 0.6-2.0 
NP 2.0-6.0 
NP-14 0.6-2.0 
5-10 0,6-2.0 
6-10 0.6-2.0 
NP-9 2.0-6.0 
codianeeeeectes NP 2.0-6.0 
30-42 12-18 0.6-2.0 
36-47 12-20 0.2-0.6 
<25 NP-5 2.0-6.0 
25-40 10-14 0.6-2.0 
30-45 11-17 0.2-0.6 
Soctecdeens N 6.0-10.0 

<30 NP-10 0.6-2.0 
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Available Shrink- 
water Reaction swell 
capacity potential 

Inchea per 
inch of aoil pH 
0.06-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0.08-0.10 4.5-5.5 Low 
0.11-0.13 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.05-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0.10-0.13 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0.07-0.09 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0.10-0.14. 4.5-5.5 Low 
0.07-0.09 45-55 | Low 
0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 Low 
0.12-0.15 4,5-5.5 | Low 
0.10-0, 14 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0.07-0.09 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
0.10-0.12 4,5-5.5 | Low. 
0.07-0.10 4.5-5.5 Moderate. 
0.07-0.10 4.5-5.5 Moderate. 
0.10-0.12 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
0.13-0.15 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.10-0.13 4.5-5.5 | Low, 
0.05-0.08 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
0,10~-0,13 4.5-5.5 | Low. 


*Flooded more than once every year for 1 to 6 months. Water table is-high for 6 to 8 months each year, 
®The more eroded Greenville soils also include CL, ML; A-6 and A-7 in the surface layer. 
‘The Henderson soils contain 5 to 10 percent fragments coarser than 8 inches in diameter in the upper 42 inches of the profile and 
about 1 percent in the lower part. 
8Water table is high for 2 to 5 months each year. 


engineering properties of the soils 
which may have different properties and limitations. For this reason, it is necessary to refer to other series indicated in the 


column] 


Roadfill 


Poor: 


wet..... 


Suitability as source of — 


Topsoil 
Poor: too sandy... 
.| Poor: too sandy.... 
dens Poor: wet... 


Reservoirs 


Moderately rapid 


permeability. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Soil features affecting— 


Embankments 
and 


Drainage 
dikes 


Subject to piping... Not needed; some- 
what excessively 
drained. 

Subject to piping....| Not needed; some- 
what excessively 
drained. 


Soil is on a flood 
plain; limited 
outlets. 


Subject to piping... 


Irrigation 


Low available. 
water capacity. 


Low available 
water capacity; 
slopes. 


Not generally used 
for crops; poorly 
drained. 


Terraces 
and 
diversions 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Not needed; level. 
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Soil series and 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—Interpretations of 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


map symbols Septic tank Dwellings 
absorption Sewage Shallow without Sanitary Roads Light 
fields lagoons excavations basements landfills and streets industry 

Faceville: 

FeA, FeB2.............. .| Moderate: Moderate: Slight.................. Moderate: Moderate: Slight...........--.--- 
moderate too clayey. too clayey. low strength. 
permeability. 

FeC2 eee Slight.......-......-... Moderate: Moderate: Slight..................] Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
slopes; too clayey. too clayey. low strength. slope. 
moderate 
permeability. 

Fuquay: FsB..........| Moderate: Moderate: Slight... Slight... Slight... Slight................] Slight... 
perched slope. 
water table 
above the 

linthic 
ayer in wet 
weather. 

Goldsboro: GOoA...... Severe: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
seasonal seasonal seasonal seasonal seasonal seasonal seasonal 
high water high water high water high water high water high water high water 
table. table. table. table. table. table. table. 

Grady: Gri... Severe: flood- | Severe: flood-| Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal ing; seasonal 
high water high water high water high water high water high water high water 
table. table. table. table. table. table. table. 

Greenville: 

GsA, GsB................ Slight... Moderate: Moderate: Slight... Moderate: Moderate: Slight... 
moderate too clayey. too clayey. low strength. 
permeability. 

GSC.....-.. secs} Slight... Moderate: Moderate: Slight Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
slopes; too clayey. too clayey. low strength. slope. 
moderate 
permeability. 

GtD2.....................-], Moderate: Severe: slope-| Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: slope.. 

slope. too clayey; slope. too clayey. low strength. 
slope. 

Henderson: HdC....; Severe: slow | Moderate: Severe: too Moderate: Severe: too Moderate: Moderate: 
permeability. slope; coarse clayey; moderate clayey. moderate moderate 

fragments. coarse shrink-swell shrink-swell shrink-swell 
fragments. potential. potential; potential; 
coarse slope. 
fragments. 
*Herod: Hm............ Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- | Severe: flood- 


For the Muckalee 


part of this 
unit, see the 


Muckalee series. 


Irvington: 
Johnston: Jo...... 
*Kinston: _Kb.... 


IgA... 


For the Bibb part 


of this unit, 
see the Bibb 


series, 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table, 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table, 


Moderate: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table, 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table, 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 
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engineering properties of the soils—Continued 


Suitability as source of— 


Roadfill 


Fair: low 
| — strength. 


Fair: low 
strength. 


Fair: low 
strength. 


Fair: low 
strength. 


Fair: low 
strength. 


Poor: : too 
clayey; coarse 
fragments. 


Poor: wet.......... 


Fair: 


wet... 


Poor: 


Poor: 


Soil features affecting— 


; Embankments 
Topsoil Reservoirs and Drainage 
dikes 

Fair: too clayey...... Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well 
ability. favorable, drained, 

Fair: too clayey... Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well 
ability. favorable. drained, 

Poor: too sandy....| Rapid permeabil- | Subject to piping... Not needed; well 
ity in the upper drained. 

part of the 

profile. 

Fair: good, if Moderate perme- | Features generally | Moderately well 


surface layer is 
mixed with up- 
per part of the 
subsoil. 


Poor: too clayey .. 
Fair: too clayey... 
Fair: too clayey... 
Poor:  slope............ 
Poor: coarse 
fragments. 

Poor: wet... 
Poor: good, if 


the surface layer 
is mixed with 
the upper sub- 
soil. 


Poor: wet.........-.--. 


ability. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Moderate perme- 
obility. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate perme- 
ability in the 
upper part; ra- 
pid permeability 
in the lower part. 


favorable. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility ; 
coarse frag- 
ments. 


Subject to piping... 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate com- 
pressibility; sub- 
ject to piping. 


Subject to piping.... 


drained; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Very slow perme- 
ability; few 
outlets. 


Not needed; well 
drained. 


Not needed; well 
drained. 


Not needed; well 
drained. 


Not needed; well 
drained. 


Soil is on a flood 
plain; no out- 
lets; poorly 
drained. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
fragipan at a 
depth of about 
20 inches, 


Soil is on a flood 
ae no out- 
lets; very poorly 
drained. 


Soil is on a flood 
plain; no out- 
lets; poorly 
drained, 


Irrigation 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slope....... 


Low available 
water capacity 
in the upper 
part of the 
profile. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Not generally used 
for crops; very 
poorly drained. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slope... 


Slow permeabil- 
ity; slope. 


Not generally 
used for crops; 
poorly drained. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Not generally used 
for crops; very 
poorly drained. 


Not generally 
used for crops; 
poorly drained. 
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Terraces 
and 
diversions 


Features generally 
favorable. 


.| Features generally 


favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Not needed; level. 


Not needed; level. 


Features generally 
favorable, 


.| Features generally 


favorable, 


Slope. 


Coarse fragments. 


Not needed; level. 


Not needed; level 


Not needed; level. 


Not needed; level. 
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Soil series and 
map symbols 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


Sewage 
lagoons 


Muckalee..............-.+ 
Mapped only 
with Herod 
soils. 


Ocilla: Oc... 


Orangeburg: 
OeA, OB 


Pelham: Peé.............. 


Rains: 


Red Bay: 
RbA, ReB.............. 


Riverview: Ro........ 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table, 


Slightiss.2.c02: 
Slight... 
Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 
Severe: sea- 


sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: 
slope; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
permeability ; 
slope. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
permeability; 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—Interpretations of 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Shallow 
excavations 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Dwellings 
without. 
basements 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Sanitary 
landfills 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Roads 
and streets 


Severe: flood- 
ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Light 
industry 


Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: flood- 


ing; seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Slight................-- 
Slight... 
Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 
Severe: sea- 


sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: sca- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Slight... 


V Slight:.::cscccssies 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Slight... 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Slight............./ 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seasonal 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: sea- 
sonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 
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engineering properties of the soils—Continued 


Suitability as source of — Soil features affecting— 
1 
Embankments Terraces 
Roadfill Topsoil Reservoirs and Drainage Trrigation and 
dikes diversions 
| Good.......| Poor: too sandy....{ Rapid permeabil- | Subject to piping; | Not needed; well Low available Erodes easily. 
ity in the upper erodes easily. drained. water capacity. 
part of the pro- 
file; moderate in | 
the lower part. 
Good.... | Poor: too sandy...| Rapid permeabil- | Subject to piping; | Not needed; well | Low available Slope; erodes 
ity in the upper erodes casily. drained. water capacity; easily, 
part of the pro- slope. 
file, moderate in : 
the lower part. | | 
Poor:  wet.......... Poor: wet... Moderate perme- | Subject to piping....| Soil is on 2 flood Not generally Not needed; level. 
ability. : lain; no out- used for crops; 
lets; poorly poorly drained. 
drained, 

GOOd cies Poor: good, if Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well Features generally | Features generally 
sandy surface ability. favorable. drained, favorable. favorable. 
layer is mixed | 
with the upper 
part of the sub- 
soil, 

Fair: wet........... Poor: too sandy... Permeability is Subject to piping....| Seasonal high Low available Not needed; level. 

rapid in the up- water table. water capacity. 
per part of the 
profile; moder- 
| ate in the lower 
part. 

Good..............| Fair: good, if the | Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well Feutures generally | Features generally 
surface layer is ability. favorable, drained, favorable. favorable. 
mixed with the 
upper part of 
the subsoil. 

Good... Fair: depth of Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well Slope... Features generally 
source. ability, favorable, drained. favorable. 

| 
Poor: wet.........) Poor: wet... Moderate perme- | Subject to piping....| Seasonal high Low available Not needed; level. 
. ability. water table; water capacity; 
: poorly drained. wet. 
Poor: wet.......... Poor: wet... Moderate perme- | Features generally | Seasonal high Wet; flooding... Not needed; level. 
ability. favorable. water table; 
poorly drained. 

Good... Fair: good, if the | Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well | Features generally | Features generally 
surface layer is ability. favorable. drained. favorable. favorable. 
mixed with the 
upper part of 
the subsoil: ; 

Good... eee GOOG is: scecseissessee! Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well | Slope... Features generally 

ability. favorable. drained, favorable. 

Good... eee Good... eee Moderate perme- | Features generally | Flooding, well Features generally | Not needed; level. 

ability. favorable. drained. favorable. 
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Soil series and 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—Interpretations of 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


I 


map symbols Septic tank 

absorption Sewage Shallow 
fields lagoons excavations 
Sunsweet: 

UC? oe etorat wel, Severe: mod- | Moderate: Moderate: 
erately slow slope. too clayey. 
permeability. 

SuD2..................| Severe: mod- | Severe: slope..| Moderate: 
erately slow too clayey. 
permeability. 

Tifton: 

TFA, TsB2............ Moderate: Moderate: Slight... 
perched moderate 
water table permeability. 
above the 
plinthic 
layer in wet 
weather. 

i: 07 Leena Moderate: Moderate: Slight... 
perched moderate 
water table permeability ; 
above the slope. 

linthic 
ayer in wet, 
weather. 
Troup: 

EWC rs ces cases stccadenss Slight! .........-.---- Severe: rapid | Severe: un- 
permeability stable banks 
in the upper cut by earth- 
part of the moving 
profile. equipment 

tend to cave 
in. 

TWD cect Moderate:! Severe: slope;| Severe: un- 
slope. © rapid perme- stable banks 

ability in the cut by earth- 

upper part of moving 

the profile. equipment 
tend to cave 
in. 


Dwellings 
without Sanitary Roads Light 
basements landfills and streets industry 
Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
moderate too clayey. moderate slope; 
shrink-swell shrink-swell moderate 
potential. potential. shrink-swell 
potential. 
Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: slope.. 
slope. too clayey. moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 
Slight................. Slight... Slight................-.| Slight... 
Slight... Slight. Slight..............-.. Moderate: 
slope. 
Slight... Severe: seep- | Slight... Moderate: 
age; rapid slope. 
permeability 
in the upper 
part of the 
profile. 
Moderate: Severe: seep- | Moderate: Severe: slope.. 
slope. age; rapid slope. - 
permeability 
in the upper 
part of the 
profile. 


1Possible contamination of underground water supply by leaching. 


moisture content, that is, the extent to which the soil 
shrinks as it dries out or swells when it gets wet. Ex- 
tent of shrinking and swelling is influenced by the 
amount and kind of clay in the soil. Shrinking and 
swelling of soils cause much damage to building foun- 
dations, roads, and other structures. A high shrink- 
swell potential indicates a hazard to the maintenance 
of structures built in, on, or with material having this 
rating. 


Engineering interpretations of soils 


The estimated interpretations in table 6 are based 
on the engineering properties of soils shown in table 
5, on test data for soils in this survey area and others 
nearby or adjoining, and on the experience of engi- 
neers and soil scientists with the soils of Lee and Ter- 
rell Counties. In table 6, summarized limitations or 
ratings of suitability of the soils are given for all 


listed purposes other than for drainage of cropland 
and pasture, irrigation, ponds and reservoirs, embank- 
ments, and terraces and diversions. For these particu- 
lar uses, table 6 lists those soil features not to be over- 
looked in planning, installation, and maintenance. 

Soil limitations are expressed as slight, moderate, 
and severe. Slight means soil properties generally are 
favorable for the given use or, in other words, the limi- 
tations are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means 
that some soil properties are unfavorable but can be 
overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means soil properties are so unfavorable and 
so difficult to correct or overcome that major soil recla- 
mation and special designs are needed. 

Soil suitability is rated by the terms good, fair, and 
poor, which have meanings approximately parallel to 
the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 

The following paragraphs are explanations of some 


engineering properties of the soils—Continued 
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Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting— 
Embankments 
Roadfill Topsoil Reservoirs and Drainage Irrigation 
dikes 
Fair: low Poor: too clayey..| Features generally | Material difficult. | Not needed; well | Slope..................... 
strength, favorable. to pack. drained. 
Fair: low Poor: too clayey..| Features generally | Material difficult | Not needed; well | Slope... 
strength. favorable, to pack, drained. 
Good... eee ene Fair: good, if the | Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well Features generally 
surface layer is ability. favorable. drained. favorable. 
mixed with the 
upper part of 
the subsoil. 
GOO scsseseestetecs Fair: moderately | Moderate perme- | Features generally | Not needed; well | Slope... 
thin source. ability. favorable. drained. 
Good... eee eee Poor: too sandy....| Rapid permeabil- | Subject to piping..... Not needed; well | Low available 
ity in the upper drained. water capacity. 
part of the pro- 
file. 
Good ....n. eee Poor: toosandy...) Rapid permeabil- | Subject to piping....| Not needed; well | Low available 


ity in the upper 


drained. 


water capacity; 
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Terraces 
and 
diversions 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slope. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Too sandy; erodes 
easily. 


Too sandy; erodes 
easily ; slope. 


part of the pro- 
file. 


of the column headings in table 6. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from 
a septic tank into natural soil. The soil material from 
a depth of 18 inches to 6 feet is evaluated. The soil 
properties considered are those that affect both ab- 
sorption of effluent and construction and operation of 
the system. Properties that affect absorption are per- 
meability, depth to water table or rock, and suscep- 
tibility to flooding. Slope affects layout and construction 
and also the risk of soil erosion, lateral seepage, and 
downslope flow of effluent. Large rocks or boulders 
increase construction costs. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage, within a depth of 2 to 5 feet, long enough 
for bacteria to decompose the solids. A lagoon has a 
nearly level floor; its sides, or embankments, are of 
soil material compacted to medium density, and the 


slope. 


pond is protected from flooding. Properties that affect 
the pond floor are permeability, depth to bedrock, or- 
ganic matter and slope. The soil properties that affect 
the embankment are the engineering properties of 
the embankment material as interpreted from the Uni- 
fied Soil Classification and the amount of stones, if 
any, that influence the ease of excavation and com- 
paction of the embankment material. 

Shallow excavations are those that require digging 
or trenching to a depth of less than 6 feet, for example, 
excavations for pipelines, sewer lines, phone and power 
transmission lines, basements, open ditches, and ceme- 
teries. Desirable soil properties are good workability, 
moderate resistance to sloughing, gentle slopes, absence 
of rock outcrops or big stones, and freedom from flood- 
ing or absence of a high water table. 

Dwellings are not more than three stories high and 
are supported by foundation footings placed in undis- 
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TABLE 7,—Engineering 


[Tests were made by the State Highway Department of Georgia in accordance with standard 


Soil name and location Parent material 


Americus sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Terrell Co,: 3/10 of a mile east of bridge 
crossing Ichawaynochaway Creek on Georgia 
Highway 50, 50 yards north of Georgia 
Highway 50, in old road cut. 


Coastal Plain 
sediments. 


Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Terrell Co.: 7/10 of a mile north of Parrott, Coastal Plain 
Georgia on Georgia Highway 55; one mile sediments. 
north on county road, 75 yards east of road. 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Terrell Co.: 214 miles south of Parrott, Coastal Plain 

Georgia and 214 miles west of Georgia sediments. 


Highway 55, in deep road cut. 


Grady soils. ; 
Lee Co.: 2 miles east on Georgia Highway 118 Coastal Plain 
from Muckalee Creek, 7/10 of a mile south- marine 
east on county road, 1/4 of a mile north. sediments. 


1Based on AASHTO Designation T 99 (2). 


Moisture-density! Volume change? 
SCS | Depth 
report from | Maximum 
No. surface dry Optimum | Shrink- | Swell Total 
density | moisture age 
870-Ga- Lb per 

135- Inches cu ft Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
8-1 0-8 108 14 0.4 2.6 3.0 
8-3 16-55 112 12 1.6 4.6 6.2 
8-4 55-80 112 13 1.1 0.1 1,2 
6-1 0-5 112 14 1.5 8.8 10.3 
6+2 5-37 109 17 2.6 2.6 5.2 
6-5 67-96 95 24 6.3 3.3 9.6 
2-3 10-70 104 19 4.4 0.6 5.0 
2-4 70-88 106 18 1.4 1.7 3.1 

S72-GA- 

88- 
1-1 0-6 92 21 2.4 10.4 12.8 
1-4 28-54 98 23 8.9 6.9 15.9 
1-5 | 54-77 04 26 13.8 5.3 19.1 


2Density and volume change not corrected for total sample. Volume change based on a system of soil classification by W. F. Aber- 


crombie (1). 


’Mechanical analyses according to the AASHTO Designation T 88. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat 
from results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHTO 
procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis 


turbed soil. The features that affect the rating of a 
soil for dwellings are those that relate to capacity to 
support load and resist settlement under load, and 
those that relate to ease of excavation. Soil properties 
that affect capacity to support load are wetness, sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, density, plasticity, texture, and 
shrink-swell potential. Those that affect excavation are 
wetness, slope, depth to bedrock, and content of stones 
and rocks. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of refuse 
in dug trenches. The waste is spread in thin layers, 
compacted, and covered with soil. Landfill areas are 
subject to heavy vehicular traffic. Some soil properties 


that affect suitabiilty for landfill are ease of excavation, - 


hazard of polluting ground water, and trafficability. 
The best soils have moderately slow permeability, with- 
stand heavy traffic, and are friable and easy to exca- 
vate. Unless otherwise stated, the limitations apply 
only to the soil material to a depth of about 6 feet; 
therefore, a limitation of slight or moderate may not 
be valid if trenches are to be made much deeper than 
that. For some soils, reliable predictions can be made 
to a depth of 10 or 15 feet; nevertheless, every site 
should be investigated before it is selected. 

Roads and streets have an all-weather surface ex- 


pected to carry automobile traffic all year. They have 
a subgrade of underlying soil material; a base of grav- 
el, crushed rock, or soil material stabilized with lime 
or cement; and a flexible or rigid surface, commonly 
asphalt or concrete. These roads are graded to shed 
water and have ordinary provisions for drainage. They 
are built mainly from soil at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

Ratings for light industry are for the undisturbed 
soils that are used to support building foundations. 
Emphasis is on foundations, ease of excavation for 
underground utilities, and corrosion potential of un- 
coated steel pipe. The undisturbed soil is rated for 
spread footing foundations for buildings less than 
three stories high or foundation loads that are not in 
excess of that weight. Properties affecting load-sup- 
porting capacity and settlement under load are wet- 
ness, flooding, texture, plasticity, density, and shrink- 
swell behavior. 

Soil properties that most affect design and con- 
struction of roads and streets are load-supporting ca- 
pacity, stability of the subgrade, and the workability 
and quantity of cut and fill material available. The 
AASHTO and Unified classifications of the soil mate- 
rial and the shrink-swell potential indicate traffic- 
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procedures of the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) ] 


Mechanical analysis? 


Classificatio n 


Percentage passing sieve Percentage smaller than Liquid | Plas- 
limit. | ticity 
index | AASHTO# | Unified’ 
! No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 
' |-in. Y-in. | 34-in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
mm) mm) mm) mm) mm mm mm mm 
essobiestnaue | ones cates eae 100 85 13 12 Il 6 5 6SIC ™P A-2-4(0) SM 
scthedescaterl|teave ee ALE AS soseececleeocs 100 88 15 15 15 12 10 SIC NP A-2-4(0) SM 
100 99 98 96 83 15 14 14 12 12 SIC NP A-2-4(0) 8M 
98 93 88 72 38 34 30 21 18 20 6 | A-4(0) SC-SM 
100 99 97 90 51 49 47 41 35 30 11 A-6(2) CL 
100 99 96 91 64 62 59 54 46 42 12 A~7-5(7) ML 
Lemieniateaccs| settee Gerd os 100 90 57 56 55 53 50 38 13 A~6(5) CL 
Nocdvcayesaste| sul cananared 100 88 53 50 49 47 44 SIC NP A~4(0) ML 
100 94 55 51 45 -28 20 SIC NP A+4(0) ML 
100 97 72 70 66 61 56 43 16 A-7-6(11) | ML 
100 98 71 69 66 61 57 50 25 A-7-6(17) | CH 


of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in 


diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is 


analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain 
size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. 


*Based on AASHTO Designation M 145-49 (2). 
5Based on the Unified Soil Classification System (8). 


supporting capacity. Wetness and flooding affect sta- 
bility of the material. Slope, depth to hard rock, content 
of stones and rocks, and wetness affect ease of excava- 
tion and amount of cut and fill needed to reach an 
even grade. 

Road fill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. The suitability ratings reflect (1) the predicted 
performance of soil after it has been placed in an em- 
bankment that has been properly compacted and pro- 
vided with adequate drainage and (2) the relative 
ease of excavating the material at borrow areas. 

' Topsoil is used for topdressing an area where vege- 
tation is to be established and maintained. Suitability 
is affected mainly by ease of working and spreading 
the soil material, as in preparing a seedbed; natural 
fertility of the material or plant response when fertil- 
izer is added to the soil; and absence of substances toxic 
to plants. Texture of the soil material and its content 
of stone fragments affect suitability. Also considered 
in the ratings is damage that can result at the area 
from which topsoil is taken. 

: Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils suitable for pond reservoir areas 
have low seepage, which is related to their permeability 
and depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 


6SIC means “slid in cup.” 
™NP means “nonplastic,” 


permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil mate- 
rial that is resistant to seepage and piping and that is 
of favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear 
strength, and compactibility. Stones or organic material 
in a soil are among factors that are unfavorable. 

Drainage of cropland and pasture is affected by 
such soil properties as permeability, texture, and struc- 
ture; depth to claypan, rock, or other layers that in- 
fluence rate of water movement; depth to the water 
table; slope; stability in ditchbanks; susceptibility to 
stream overflow; salinity or alkalinity ; and availability 
of outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation of a soil is affected by such features as 
slope; susceptibility to stream overflow, water erosion, 
or soil blowing; soil texture; content of stones; ac- 
cumulation of salts and alkali; depth of root zone; 
rate of water intake at the surface; permeability below 
the surface layer and in fragipans or other layers 
that restrict movement of water ; amount of water held 
available to plants; and need for drainage, or depth 
to water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments, or ridges, 
constructed across the slope to intercept’ runoff so 
that it soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a prepared 
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outlet. Features that affect suitability of a soil for ter- 
races are uniformity and steepness of slope; depth to 
unfavorable material ; presence of stones; permeability ; 
and resistance to water erosion, soil slipping, and soil 
blowing. A soil suitable for these structures provides 
outlets for runoff, and establishing a plant cover on 
such a soil is not difficult. 


Soil test data 


Table 7 contains engineering test data for some of 
the major soil series in Lee and Terrell Counties. The 
tests were made to help evaluate the soils for engi- 
neering purposes. The engineering classifications are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit. The 
mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. 

Moisture-density data are important in earthwork. 
If a soil material is compacted at a successively higher 
moisture content, assuming that the compactive effort 
remains constant, the density of the compacted mate- 
rial increases until the optimum moisture content is 
reached, After that, density decreases with increase 
in moisture content. The highest dry density obtained 
in the compactive test is termed maximum dry density. 
As a rule, maximum strength of earthwork is obtained 
if the soil is compacted to the maximum dry density. 

Tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measure the effect of water on the consistence of soil 
material, as has been explained for table 5. 

Shrinkage limit is the percentage of moisture at 
which shrinkage of the soil material stops. 

Shrinkage ratio is the relation of change in volume 
of the soi] material to the water content of the soil 
material when at the shrinkage limit. The change in 
volume is expressed as a percentage of the air-dry 
volume of the soil material, and the water content is 
expressed as a percentage of the weight of the soil 
material when oven-dried. 

Linear shrinkage is the decrease in one dimension, 
expressed as a percentage of the original dimension, 
of the soil mass when the moisture content is reduced 
from the given value to the shrinkage limit. 


Reereation 


Knowledge of soils is necessary in planning, develop- 
ing, and maintaining areas used for recreation. In 
table 8 the soils of Lee and Terrell Counties are rated 
according to limitations that affect their suitability 
for camp areas, playgrounds, picnic areas, and paths 
and trails. 

In table 8 the soils are rated as having slight, moder- 
ate, or severe limitations for the specific uses. For all 
of these ratings, it is assumed that a good cover of 
vegetation can be established and maintained. A limi- 
tation of slight means that soil properties are generally 
favorable and limitations are so minor that they easily 
can be overcome. A moderate limitation can be over- 
come or modified by planning, by design, or by special 
maintenance, A severe limitation means that costly soil 
reclamation, special design, intense maintenance, or 
a combination of these is required. 


Camp areas are used intensively for tents and small 
camp trailers and the accompanying activities of out- 
door living. Little preparation of the site is required, 
other than shaping and leveling for tent and parking 
areas. Camp areas are subject to heavy foot traffic 
and limited vehicular traffic. The best soils have mild 
slopes, good drainage, a surface free of rocks and 
coarse fragments, and are not subject to flooding dur- 
ing periods of heavy use; their surface is firm after 
rain but not dusty when dry. 

Playgrounds are areas used intensively for baseball, 
football, badminton, and similar organized games. 
Soils suitable for this use need to withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils have a nearly level surface 
free of coarse fragments and rock outcrops. They have 
good drainage and are not subject to flooding during 
periods of heavy use. Their surface is firm after rain 
but not dusty when dry. 

Picnic areas are attractive natural or landscaped 
tracts that carry heavy foot traffic. Most of the vehicu- 
lar traffic, however, is confined to access roads. The 
best soils are firm when wet but not dusty when dry, 
are not subject to flooding during the season of use, 
and do not have slopes or stones that can greatly in- 
crease the cost of leveling or of building access roads. 

Paths and trails are used for local and cross-country 
travel by foot or horseback. Design and layout should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils 
are at least moderately well drained, are firm when 
wet but not dusty when dry, are flooded not more than 
once during the season of use, have slopes of less than 
15 percent, and have few or no rocks or stones on the 
surface. 


Formation and Classification of the Soils 


This section consists of two main parts. The first 
part tells how the factors of soil formation have af- 
fected the development of the soils in Lee and Terrell 
Counties. The second part explains the system of soil 
classification currently used and places each soil series 
in the classes of that system. 


Formation of Soils 


The principal factors of soi] formation are: (1) 
parent material, (2) climate, (3) plant and animal 
life, (4) relief and drainage, and (5) time. All of these 
factors affect the formation of every soil. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from 
place to place, and each modifies the effect of the other 
four. In some areas one factor may dominate in the 
formation of a particular soil. 

A common example is where the parent material 
consists of pure quartz sand. Quartz sand is highly 
resistant to weathering, and soils formed in it gen- 
erally have faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, how- 
ever, a distinct profile can be formed under certain 
types of vegetation if the relief is low and flat and if 
the water table is high. The five factors of soil forma- 
tion are discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 
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TABLE 8.—Limitations of the soils for recreational development 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. 
The soils in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and ‘for this reason it is necessary to refer to other 
series as indicated in the first column] 
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Soil series and map symbol Camp areas Playgrounds Picnic areas Paths and trails 
Americus: 
PB see nettles | Moderate: thick sandy | Moderate: slope; thick | Moderate: thick sandy | Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. sandy surface layer. surface layer. surface layer. 
PO ak ces eee ay es Moderate: thick sandy | Severe: slope; thick Moderate: thick sandy | Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. sandy surface layer. surface layer. surface layer. 
Bibb... cevsseseee| Severe: poorly drained; | Severe: poorly drained; | Severe: poorly drained; | Severe: poorly drained; 
Mapped only with Kinston flooding. flooding. flooding. flooding. 
sous. 


Borrow pits: Bop. 
Material too variable to 
be rated. 


Faceville: 


Goldsboro: GOA... 


Henderson: HdC.......0..0000 2... 


*Herod: Hm... 2 
For the Muckalee part ‘of this 
unit see the Muckalee series. 


| Slight... 
.| Slight... 


Irvington: IgA. 
Johnston: Joo a! 
*Kinston: 


For the Bibb par 
unit see the Bibb series. 


Muckalee..... 
Mapped only 


| Severe: 


‘| Slight. 


..{ Slight. 
.| Slight... 


Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. 
Slight... 


Severe: very poorly ~ 
drained; flooding. 


Slight. 


Moderate: slope; sandy 
elay loam surface layer. 


Moderate: 
fragments. 


coarse 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 


Slight. 


Severe: very poorly 
drained; flooding. 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding.. 
.| Moderate: thick sandy 


surface layer. 
Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer, 


poorly drained; 
flooding. 


Slight... 


Moderate: 


seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight. 


Slight... 

Modera 

Severe: slope... 
Moderate: slope; thick 


sandy surface layer. 
SL | eee ea 


Severe: very poorly 
drained; flooding. 


.| Slight. 

Moderate: slope. 

| Severe: slope 

Severe: slope......... 
Severe: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 

Severe: very poorly 


drained; flooding. 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 


Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer; slope. 


Severe: slope.......2.022.- 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 
2s. | Slight: wee 
.| Moderate: slope. 
Moderate: seasonal 


high water table. 


Severe: slope........ 


| Slight... 


| MBI tess ccs. aactzectiesa cesta easseteh 

Moderate: slope; sandy 
clay loam surface layer. 

Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 

Dlighity.cs nese bots sete 

Severe: very poorly 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 

Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. 

Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. 

Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 

.| Slight 
Slight 


} Slight. 


Moderate: 


thick sandy 
surface layer. 


Slight. eee 


Severe: very poorly 


drained; flooding. 


drained; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 


high water table. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


| Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: thick sandy 
surface layer. 


Slight. 


Severe: very poorly 
drained; flooding. 


Slight. 


.| Slight. 


Slight. 
Moderate: sandy clay 
loam surface layer. 


Moderate: 
fragments. 


coarse 


Severe: poorly drained; 
flooding. 


Slight. 


Severe: very poorly 
drained; flooding. 


Severe: poorly‘drained; 
flooding. 


Moderate: thick sundy 
surface layer. 

Moderate: thick sandy - 
surface layer. 


Severe: _ poorly drained; 
flooding. 


Slight. 


| Slight. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight. 


‘| Slight. 


Slight. 
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Soil series and map symbol Camp areas Playgrounds Picnic areas Paths and trails 
Pelham: Pe... | Severe: poorly drained... Severe: poorly drained.., Severe: poorly drained... Severe: poorly drained. 
Severe: poorly drained...! Severe: poorly drained..| Severe: poorly drained._.| Severe: poorly drained. 
Slight. Bligh tess ahh eed ight. Slight. 
..| Slight... .| Moderate: slope ...| Slight 4 Slight. 
Slight. Severe: slope................) Slight. Slight. 
Riverview: Ro.........c.ecceccseeeeeeees Moderate: flooding.......... Moderate: flooding.......... Moderate: flooding.......... Moderate: flooding. 
8 t: . 
"Suc? Z en Se ee Slight. 
Moderate: slope..._........| Severe: slope... Moderate: slope... Slight. 
Slight... Slight: slope... Slight. 
.| Slight... ..| Moderate: slope sad .| Slight. 
Severe: slope... Slight, 
Moderate: deep, loose Severe: deep, loose Moderate: deep, loose Moderate: deep, loose 
sands, sands; slope. sands, sands, 
Severe: deep, loose Severe: deep, loose Severe: deep, loose Severe: deep, loose 
sands. sands; slope. sands, sands, 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from 
which soil forms. It determines the chemical and min- 
eralogical composition of a soil. In Lee and Terrell 
Counties, the parent material of all the soils is sedi- 
mentary because it was deposited by water. 

In both counties, differences in the parent material 
result mainly from the way the ocean and streams 
sorted and deposited the sands, silts, and clays many 
thousands of years ago. Different kinds of soils de- 
veloped because of these differences in sorting and 
deposition. In most soils, profile development is strong 
because the parent material has been above water and 
exposed to the soil-forming forces for a long time. 

According to the geologic map of Georgia (4), the 
parent material of the soils in the two counties weath- 
ered from five geologic sources. They are the Ocala 
Limestone, the Flint River, and the McBean and Wilcox 
Formations, all of which were deposited in the Tertiary 
geological age, and the more recent and continuing 
alluvium deposits. 

The Ocala Limestone Formation dominates and oc- 
curs mainly in the southern half of the two-County 
area; large areas of the formation also occur in the 
northern half of Lee County. The Flint River For- 
mation dominates and occurs mainly in the northern 
half of the two-county area; small areas of the forma- 
tion also occur in the southern half of the area. The 
McBean Formation occurs mainly in the western part 
of Terrell County; small areas also oceur near the 
Kichafoonee, Muckaloochee, and Muckalee Creeks near 
Smithville, Georgia, The Wilcox Formation occurs in 
the northwestern part of Terrell County. The alluvium 
deposits occur along the flood plains of the larger 
streams in the two counties. 


The most extensive of the soils that formed in the 
Ocala Limestone and Flint River Formations are the 
‘Tifton, Greenville, Orangeburg, Red Bay, Grady, Face- 
ville, and Norfolk soils. The Troup, Lucy, and Ameri- 
cus soils formed in the Wilcox and McBean Formations. 
The Bibb, Kinston, Herod, Muckalee, and Johnston 
soils formed in the alluvium deposits. 


Climate 


Climate, particularly temperature and rainfall, 
largely determines the rate and nature of the physical, 
chemical, and biological processes that affect the 
weathering of soil material. Rainfall, freezing and 
thawing, wind, and sunlight directly affect the break- 
down of rocks and minerals, the release of chemicals, 
and other processes that affect the development of soils. 
The amount of water that percolates through the soil 
depends on the rainfall, relative humidity, length of 
the frost-free period, soil permeability, and physio- 
graphic position. Temperature influences the kinds 
and growth of organisms and the speed of physical 
and chemical reactions in the soils. 

The warm, humid climate of Lee and Terrell Coun- 
ties is characterized by long, hot summers and short, 
mild winters. Rainfall averages 50 inches a year. Be- 
cause much of the water from rainfall percolates 
through the soil and moves dissolved or suspended 
materials downward, the soils generally are low in 
bases, The rainfall is generally well enough distrib- 
uted to keep the soils moist most of the year. Because 
the surface soil is frozen for only short periods, freez- 
ing and thawing have little effect on the development 
of the soils. The climate throughout the survey area is 
uniform and has had about an equal effect on soil 
development. As is normal in this climate, most of the 
soils on uplands in Lee and Terrell Counties are highly 
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weathered, highly leached, and strongly acid. They are 
low in natural fertility and have a low content of or- 
ganic matter. 


Relief 


Relief modifies the effect of climate and vegetation 
on soil formation through its effect on drainage, ero- 
sion, plant cover, and temperature. 

Soils on low flats and in depressions have a seasonal 
high water table and are flooded each year. The soils 
in these areas are moderately well drained to very 
poorly drained and have a gray or mottled subsoil. 
Grady and Rains soils are examples of soils that de- 
veloped in the low areas. 

On broad ridges, the water table is several feet 
below the surface and flooding does not occur. The 
soils commonly are well drained and are dominantly 
red to yellow in color. Orangeburg, Tifton, Red Bay, 
and Greenville soils are examples of soils that devel- 
oped in the higher areas. 

A level or nearly level surface allows more time for 
water to penetrate the soil, therefore more water per- 
colates through the soil profile. This influences the 
solution and translocation of soluble materials. The 
moisture available in the soil also determines the 
amount and kinds of plants that grow. Thus, steep soils 
that have a slowly permeable surface layer are gen- 
erally drier than level or nearly level soils, and less 
vegetation grows on them. 

The soils in Lee and Terrell Counties are mostly 
level to gently sloping, but slopes are slightly steeper 
in a few places. The effect of relief on soil temperature 
is less pronounced than in more hilly and mountainous 
areas. In Lee and Terrell Counties, soil temperature 
oe more by differences in drainage than by 
relief. 


Plants and animals 


Plants, animals, bacteria, and other organisms act 
in the soil-forming processes. Each kind of living or- 
ganism brings about particular changes in the soil 
material. The kinds of plants and animals that live 
on and in the soil are affected by the climate, the parent 
material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Most of the soils in Lee and Terrell Counties formed 
under forests of various kinds of hardwoods and pines. 
These plants supply most of the organic matter avail- 
able in the soils. The hardwoods provide more than the 
softwoods, but the content of organic matter in most 
of the soils is generally low. 

Plants provide cover that helps reduce erosion and 
stabilize the surface layer so that the soil-forming 
processes can continue. Leaves, twigs, roots, and entire 
plants accumulate on the surface of soils that are under 
forest and then decompose as percolating water and 
micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of life 
move through the soil. The uprooting of trees by 
wind significantly influences the formation of soils by 
mixing the soil and layers and loosening the underlying 
material. 

Small animals, earthworms, insects, and micro- 
organisms also influence the formation of soils by mix- 
ing organic matter into the soil and by helping to break 
down the remains of plants. Small animals burrow 


into the soil and mix the layers. Earthworms and 
other small invertebrates feed on the organic matter 
in the upper few inches. They slowly but continually 
mix the soi] material and can alter it chemically. Bac- 
teria, fungi, and other micro-organisms hasten the 
weathering of rocks and the decomposition of organic 
matter. 


Time 


Generally, a long time is required for a soil to form 
(8), but the length of time required for the formation 
of a mature soil depends upon the other soil-forming 
factors. A mature soil profile is one that has easily 
recognized zones of eluviation (A horizon) and of illu- 
viation (B horizon). Less time is required for a soil 
to develop in a humid, warm area where the vegetation 
is rank than in a dry or cold area where the vegetation 
is sparse. Generally, less time is required if the parent 
material is coarse textured than if it is fine textured. 

Older soils show a greater degree of horizon differ- 
entiation than younger ones. For example, the pro- 
cesses of soil formation have been active on the smooth- 
er uplands in the two counties for a long time; there- 
fore these soils have well-defined horizons. Orange- 
burg, Norfolk, and Tifton soils are examples of these 
older soils, Along the streams the soil material has not 
been in place long enough for well-differentiated hori- 
zons to develop. Kinston, Bibb, and Riverview soils are 
examples of the younger soils. 


Classification of the Soils 


Classification is an orderly grouping of soils accord- 
ing to a system designed to make it easier to remember 
soil characteristics and interrelationships. Classifica- 
tion is useful in organizing and applying the results of 
experience and research. Soils are placed in narrow 
classes for discussion in detailed soil surveys and for 
application of knewledge within farms and fields. The 
many thousands of narrow classes are then grouped 
into progressively fewer and broader classes in succes- 
sively higher categories, so that information can be 
applied to large geographic areas. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in 
the United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1988 (6) and revised later. The system cur- 
rently used by the National Cooperative Soil Survey 
was developed in the early sixties (5) and was adopted 
in 1965 (9). It is under continual study. 

The current system of classification has six categor- 
ies. Beginning with the broadest, these categories are 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. In this system the bases for classification are 
the different soil properties that can be observed in the 
field or those that can be inferred either from other 
properties that are observable in the field or from the 
combined data of soil science and other disciplines. The 
properties selected for the higher categories are the 
result of soil genesis or of factors that affect soil gene- 
sis. In table 9 the soils of the survey area are classified 
by family, subgroup, and order, according to the cur- 
rent system. Classes of the system are briefly discus- 
sed in the following paragraphs. 
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TABLE 9,—Soil series classification 


Series Family 
AMOTicuB..........-ceceeeceeeee Sandy, siliceous, thermic..............-ssccececcecceeeeee 
Bibb....... .| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic 
Faceville. .| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic.... 

Fuquay... .| Loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Goldsboro.. .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Grady..... .| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic. 
Greenville.. .| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic. 
Henderson. | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic oa 
Herod......... .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, nonacid, thermic.. 
Irvington... . Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.............. 
Johnston. .| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic 
Kinston... .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic 
Lucy....... .| Loamy, siliceous, thermic............0....... 
Muckalee... .| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, nonacid, thermic. 
Norfolk .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Ocilla...... | Loamy, siliceous, thermic....... 
Orangebu .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Pelham .| Loamy, siliceous, thermic... 

Rains. .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 

Red Bay. .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Riverview!. | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic... 
Sunsweet.... .| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic..... 
Tifton... .| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic... 
Troup Loamy, siliceous, thermic 


Subgroup Order 
sbleeseietec sce Rhodie Paleudults Ultisols, 

..| Typic Fluvaquents.. ..| Entisols. 

.| Typie Paleudults............ ..| Ultisols. 

..| Arenic Plinthic Paleudults. ..| Ultisols. 

..| Aquic Paleudults............. ..| Ultisols. 

.| Typie Paleaquults .| Ultisols. 

..| Rhodie Paleudults. ..| Ultisols, 

.| Typie Paleudults...... ..| Ultisols. 

.-.| Typic Fluvaquents.. ..| Entisols. 

..| Plinthic Fragiudults... ..| Ultisols. 

..| Cumulic Humaquepts. ..| Inceptisols. 

..| Typic Fluvaquents.. ..| Entisols. 

..| Arenic Paleudults.... ..| Ultisols. 

..| Typic Fluvaquents.. ..| Entisols. 

...| Typie Paleudults......... -| Ultisols. 

.| Aquic Arenic Paleudults Ultisols. 
Typic Paleudults.. Ultisols. 
Arenic Paleaquults.. ..| Ultisols. 

..| Typic Paleaquults.... ..| Ultisols, 

..| Rhodic Paleudults....... ..| Ultisols. 

..| Fluventic Dystrochrep .| Inceptisols. 

..| Plinthic Paleudults..... ..| Ultisols. 

.| Plinthic Paleudults..... .| Ultisols. 
Grossarenic Paleudults... Ultisols. 


‘These soils are taxadjuncts to the series. The colors in the upper part of the pedon are outside the defined range of the sevies. 


ORDER.—Ten soil orders are recognized. The pro- 
perties used to differentiate among orders are those 
that reflect the kind and degree of dominant soil-form- 
ing processes that have taken place. Each order is 
identified by a word ending in sol. An example is Ulti- 
sol. 

SUBORDER.—Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil gene- 
sis and that are important to plant growth or that 
were selected to reflect the most important variables 
within the orders. The last syllable in the name of a 
suborder indicates the order. An example is Aquults 
(Aqu, meaning water, plus ult, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP.—Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, ar- 
rangement, and degree of expression of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. The name of a great group ends with the 
name of a suborder. A prefix added to the name sug- 
gests something about the properties of the soil. An 
example is Paleaquults (Pale, meaning old soil, aqu 
for wetness or water, and ult from Ultisols). 

SUBGROUP.—Each great group is divided into three 
subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive 
subgroup; the intergrades, or transitional forms to 
other orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extra- 
grades that have some properties that are representa- 
tive of the great groups but do not indicate transitions 
to any other known kind of soil. The names of sub- 
groups are derived by placing one or more adjectives 
before the name of the great group. The adjective Typic 
is used for the subgroup that is thought to typify the 
great group. An example is Typic Paleaquults. 

FAMILY.—Families are established within a sub- 


group on the basis of similar physical and chemical 
properties that affect management. Among the pro- 
perties considered in horizons of major biological ac- 
tivity below plow depth are particle-size distribution, 
mineral content, temperature regime, thickness of the 
soil penetrable by roots, consistence, moisture equiva- 
lent, soil slope, and permanent cracks. A family name 
consists of the name of a subgroup and a series of 
adjectives. The adjectives are the class names for the 
soil properties used as family differentiae. An example 
is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic family of Typic Pale- 
aquults. 

SERIES.—The series consists of a group of soils that 
are formed from a particular kind of parent material 
and have horizons that, except for texture of the sur- 
face soil, are similar in differentiating characteristics 
and in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these 
characteristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, 
Ea tetenees and mineralogical and chemical composi- 
10n. 


Additional Facts About the Counties 


This section discusses the organization, settlement, 
and population, physiography, relief, and drainage of 
Lee and Terrell Counties. It includes information 
about the farming, water supply, and climate, and the 
industries, utilities, and transportation in the area. 


Organization, Settlement, and Population 


Lee County was formed from Creek cessions by an 
act of the State legislature in 1826. Terrell County 
was formed by an act of the State legislature in 1856 
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from land taken from Lee and Randolph Counties. 

Major settlement of the area began in the early 
1800’s. Most of the first settlers came from the Caro- 
linas and from other sections of Georgia. 

The population of Lee County increased from 6,674 
in 1950 to 7,044 in 1970. The population of Terrell 
rere was 14,314 in 1950 and decreased to 11,416 in 

In 1970, Leesburg, the seat of Lee County, had a 
population of about 1,000 and Dawson, the seat of 
Terrell County, had about 5,000. Each town is located 
at about the center of its county. 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Lee and Terrell Counties are in the Southern Coastal 
Plain Major Land Resource Area. The elevation above 
sea level ranges from 225 feet in southeastern Lee 
County, along the Muckalee Creek flood plain, to 445 
feet in northern Terrell County near Parrott, Georgia. 

The relief of the area is mainly level to gently slop- 
ing. Prominent depressions or “sinks” and low flats are 
scattered over the landscape; they range mainly from 
1 to 100 acres. Most of the depressions lack natural 
outlets and are drained through underground chan- 
nels. After heavy rains, they are filled with water for 
1 to 6 months or longer. 

The Flint River, a major river in Georgia, forms 
the eastern boundary of the two counties. This river 
and its tributaries drain all of Lee and Terrell Counties 
and much of western Georgia. They empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico via the Apalachicola River, which 
flows through the Florida Panhandle. The gulf is 
about 125 miles south of the two counties. 

The major creeks or tributaries of the Flint River 
that flow through the two counties are the Muckalee, 
Kinchafoonee, Chicasawhatchee, and Ichawaynochaway 
Creeks. Only the Chicasawhatchee originates in the 
two-county area. Many small creeks, branches, and 
drainageways flow into the main tributaries through- 
out the area, 

Generally, the velocity of these streams is slow. A 
few small rapids occur in some places, particularly in 
areas associated with the Ocala Limestone geological 
formation. All of the streams overflow in periods of 
heavy rainfall. 


Farming 


Lee and Terrell Counties have been mainly agricul- 
tural since their settlement. Most of the farm income 
comes from cultivated crops, mainly peanuts, corn, cot- 
ton and soybeans. A small acreage is planted to truck 
crops and small grain. Some of the farm income comes 
from livestock, mainly hogs and beef cattle. A small 
part comes from forest products, mainly pulpwood and 
sawlogs. 

During the last 30 years, there has been a drastic 
decrease in the number of farms. The size of farms, 
however, has increased considerably; and the average 
farm in the two counties is 500 to 600 acres. Improved 
farming methods have increased yields per acre. For 


this reason, the acreage of many of the crops commonly 
grown is smaller, but overall production is greater. 
Improved methods include crop rotation, better crop 
varieties, more effective use of crop residue, and in- 
creased use of fertilizers. Also, greater efforts are 
being made to control plant disease and insects; to 
increase irrigation; and to use the less productive soils 
formerly used for row crops for improved pasture or 
to grow pines. 


Water Supply 


Lee and Terrell Counties have abundant ground 
water resources. Water for municipal, industrial, and 
farm needs is supplied by wells that extend into sand 
and limestone aquifers. Ground water occurs where 
there is a high water table or artesian wells. 

Shallow, dug wells about 25 to 60 feet deep provide 
water for domestic use, but they frequently go dry 
late in summer and in autumn. Most of the domestic 
wells in the counties are drilled with a diameter of 3 to 
6 inches and are between 75 to 250 feet deep. These deep 
wells supply water even during the dry periods. In 
recent years many large wells 8 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter and 200 to 500 feet deep have been drilled to 
supply water for irrigation. 

In addition to ground water resources, water can be 
obtained from many branches and creeks that flow 
through the area and from a few farm ponds. The 
Flint River forms the eastern boundary of Lee County. 
Part of Lake Blackshear, which was formed by a dam 
across the Flint River, is along the northeast corner 
of Lee County. 


Industries, Utilities, and Transportation 


Lee and Terrell Counties are mainly agricultural. 
Local markets are available for most farm products. 
Industry is limited mainly to the manufacture of agri- 
cultural products, such as farm implements. 

Electric power is available throughout the two coun- 
ties, and telephone service is provided to most of the 
area. Natural gas is supplied to the.major towns and 
cities. There are railroads, trucklines, and buses for 
shipping and transportation. There is a commercial air- 
port in Albany, the principal city in southwestern 
Georgia. Several State highways and many county 
roads cross Lee and Terrell Counties. U. S. Route 19 
lies north and south across Lee County, and U. S. Route 
82 crosses Terrell County from east to west. 


Climate’ 


Lee and Terrell Counties have short, mild winters 
and humid summers. Spring is usually windy and 
stormy. In autumn there is less rainfall and the days 
are mild and the nights are cool. 

Table 10 gives data on temperature and precipita- 
tion, and table 11 shows the probable dates for the last 
freezing temperature in spring and the first freezing 
temperature in fall. 


* Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, N.C. 
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TABLE 10.—Temperature and precipitation 
[Data from Albany, Dougherty County, Georgia for the period 1941-70] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have 
at least 4 days with— One year in 10 will have— 
Month Average Average 
daily daily Average! 
maximum! minimum! Maximum Minimum 
temperature temperature Less than— | More than— 
equal to or equal to or 
higher than— | lower than— 
°F °F oF oF Inches Inchea Inches 

60.9 39.0 77 23 4.12 1.19 6.34 

63.6 41.0 79 26 4.22 1,28 6.75 

69.9 46.4 84 32 5.45 2.74 8.97 

79.0 54.6 88 41 4.21 1.14 7.58 

86.3 62.0 96 52 3.66 1.86 6.67 

90.8 68.7 98 62 4.65 2.54 7.01 

91.6 70.9 98 68 5.54 3.18 8.44 

91.9 70.3 98 65 4.15 1.52 5.98 

87.5 66.2 96 57 3.89 1.10 6.43 

79.4 55.3 90 40 2.13 0.25 4.94 

69.5 44.5 82 30 2.52 0.46 5,74 

December. 61.8 39.0 77 24 4.42 1,87 7.51 
Year cece: 77.7 54.8 101 19 48.96 39.83 61,29 


‘Monthly values are based on data from Albany and Americus, Georgia. 


TABLE 11.—Probabilities of freezing temperatures 
[Data from Albany, Dougherty County, Georgia] 


Probability 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


16° F or lower 


20° F or lower 


24° F or lower 


28° F or lower 


32° F or lower 


Spring: 

m year in 10 later than ...| January 28 February 16 March 12 March 28 April 3 

2 years in LO later than.. .| January 11 February 4 February 16 March 15 arch 24 

5 years in 10 later than.. () January 5 January 29 February 17 March 4 
Fall: F 

1 year in 10 earlier than..... December 22 December 1 November 12 November 7 October 26 
2 years in 10 earlier than | January 12 December 12 November 23 November 16 November 4 
5 years in 10 earlier than... Q) January 9 December 16 December 4 November 22 


*Chances are less than the indicated probability that the temperature will be 16° F or lower. 


The temperature is 90° F or higher on nearly 4 out 
of 5 days in June, July, and August, and for about 2 
weeks in both May and September. A level of 100° or 
higher is not uncommon in summer. Freezing tem- 
peratures occur more than 20 times in an average win- 
ter, mostly during 2- or 3-day cold spells in December, 
January, and February. Occasional temperatures of 
below 20° have become more frequent in the last few 
years. 

The average annual rainfall is 49 inches. Weather is 
usually wettest in March and July and driest in Oc- 
tober. Wet weather in spring delays planting on the 
somewhat poorly drained or moderately well drained 
soils and occasionally damages crops on these soils. 

The rainfall in July, August, and September can 
damage hay, cotton, and peanuts during harvest. Dur- 


ing warm weather, showers and thundershowers gen- 
erally occur in the afternoon or early in the evening. 
In winter the rainfall usually covers a large area and 
may last several hours. 

Brief snow flurries are not unusual, but measurable 
amounts of snow have been reported only a few times. 
A severe snowstorm was recorded in February 1973, 
when an estimated 6 to 12 inches of snow fell in the 
survey area, 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land 
_ by streams. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The 
capacity of soils to hold water available for use by most 
plants. It is commonly defined as the difference between the 
amount of soil water at field moisture capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60- 
inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Very low _. 
Low __...... 
Moderate 


Clay. As a’ soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 per- 
cent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a 
soil aggregate, or lining pores or.root channels. Synonyms: 

_ clay coat, clay skin. ~ 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used 
to describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold to- 
gether in a mass, 

Friable-——When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly notice- 


able. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed , moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when 
rolled between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 
Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains 

under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 


Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing crops in 
strips that follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-grow- 
ing crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or 
summer fallow. 

Drainage class (natural), Refers to the frequency and duration 
of periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil 
formation, as opposed to altered drainage, which is com- 
monly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but may 
be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the block- 
ing of drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drain- 
age are recognized: 

Excessively drained—Water is removed from the seil very 
rapidly. Excessively. drained soils are commonly very 
coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some are steep. All 
are free of the mottling related to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are 
sandy and rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are 
so steep that much of the water they receive is lost as 
runoff, All are free of the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained—Water is removed from the soil readily, but 
not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of 
the growing season, and wetness does not inhibit. growth 
of roots for significant periods during most growing sea- 
sons. Well drained soils are commonly medium textured, 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well 
drained soils are wet for only a short time during the 
growing season, but periodically for long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly have a 
slowly pervious layer within or directly below the solum, 
or periodically receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough 
that the soil is wet for significant periods during the grow- 
ing season, Wetness markedly restricts the growth of 
mesophytic crops unless artificial drainage is provided. 
Somewhat poorly drained soils commonly have a slowly 
pervious layer, a high water table, additional water from 
rota nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is 
saturated periodically during the growing season or re- 
mains wet for long periods. Free water is commonly at 
or near the surface for long enough during the growing 
season that most mesophytic crops cannot be grown unless 
the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not continuously 
saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor drain- 
age results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage; nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these: . - 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slow 
ly that free water remains ator on the surface during 
most of the growing season. ‘Unless. the soil is artificially 
drained, most mesophytic crops cannot be grown. . Very 
poorly ‘drained soils dre“‘eommonly level: or depressed 
and are frequently ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high 
and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or high 
slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “eli- 
matic moors.’ 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land oe by running wate: 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as 
gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic “processes act- 
ing over long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing 
away of mountains and the building up of such landscape 
features as flood plains and coastal plains. Synonym: nat- 
ural erosion. ; 

Erosion (accelerated), Erosion much more rapid than geologic 
erosion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or 
other animals or of a catastrophe in nature, for example, 
fire, that exposes a bare surface, 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to npavida plant 
nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for 
the growth of specified plants when light, moisture, tem- 
perature, tilth, and other growth factors are favorable. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream 
and is subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 
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Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity 
and content of organic matter and low or moderate in clay 
but high in silt or very fine sand. A fragipan appears ce- 
mented and restricts roots, When dry, it is hard or very hard 
and has a higher bulk density than the horizon or horizons 
above. When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under pres- 
sure rather than to deform slowly. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water 
and through which water ordinarily runs only after rain- 
fall. The distinction between a gully and a rill is one of 
depth, A gully generally is an obstacle to farm machinery 
and is too deep to be obliterated by ordinary tillage; a rill 
is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over by ordinary 
tillage. 

Horizon, soi]. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, having distinct characteristics produced by soil-form- 
ing processes. The major horizons of mineral soil are as 
follows: 

O horizon—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant resi- 
due, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near 
the surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic 
matter is-mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed 
surface horizon most of which was originally part of a 
B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentra- 
tion of sand and silt high in content of resistant min- 
erals as a result of the loss of silicate clay, iron, alumi- 
num, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying 
A to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of these; (2) 
by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or brown- 
er colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a com- 
bination of these. The combined A and B horizons are 
generally called the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a 
B horizon, the A horizon alone is the sclum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes 
and does not have the properties typical of the A or B 
horizon. The material of a C horizon may be either like 
or unlike that from which the solum is presumed to have 
formed. If the material is known to differ from that in 
the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock com- 
monly underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an 
A or a B horizon. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other 
material by percolating water. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in 
number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration 
and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
abundanee—few, common, and many; size—fine, medium, 
and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent, 
The size measurements are of the diameter along the great- 
est dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters (about 
0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 
0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch). : 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three 
single variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a 
notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, 
and chroma of 4. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food and tissue. 
Plant nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
zine, and perhaps other elements obtained from the soil; 
and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen obtained largely from 
the air and water. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Permeability, The quality that enables the soil to transmit water 
or air, measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the soil. Terms describing permea- 
bility are very slow (less than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 
inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 


2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 
to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of 
acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered 
mixture of clay with quartz and other diluents that com- 
monly appears as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or 
reticulate patterns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to an iron- 
stone hardpan or to irregular aggregates on exposure to re- 
peated wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also 
to heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be cut 
with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut but can be 
broken or shattered with a spade. Plinthite is one form of 
material that has been called laterite. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all 
its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values, A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is de- 
scribed as precisely neutral in reaction because it is neither 
acid nor alkaline. The degree of acidity or alkalinity is ex- 


pressed as— 
pH pH 
Extremely acid —..... Below 4.5 Neutral Ww. 6.6 to 7.3 
Very strongly acid ....4.5 to 56.0 Mildly alkaline .......7.4 to 7.8 
Strongly acid _. .5.1 to 5.5 Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Medium acid .6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline _..8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid _.. 1 to 6.5 Very strongly 


alkaline 9.1 and higher 


Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated erosion. 
A rill is generally a few inches deep and not wide enough 
to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by plant 
roots, 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most 
sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil 
that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 per- 
cent clay. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range 
in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) 
to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a 
soil textural class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and 
less than 12 percent clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface 
that is capable of supporting plants and has properties re- 
sulting from the integrated effect of climate and living 
matter acting on earthy parent material, as conditioned by 
relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in 
which the processes of soil formation are active, The solum 
in mature soil consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, 
the characteristics of the material in these horizons are un- 
like those of the underlying material. The living roots and 
other plant and animal life characteristics of the soil are 
largely confined to the solum. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of 
strips or bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind 
and water erosion, 

Structure, soil, The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or aggregates that are separated from 
adjoining aggregates. The principal forms of soil structure 
are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggre- 
gates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and gran- 
ular. Structureless soils are either single grained (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the particles 
adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hard- 


pans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
solum below plow depth. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiva- 
lent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 
inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently designated as the 
“plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping 
soils on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour, The 
terrace intercepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the 
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soil or flow slowly to a prepared outlet without harm. A ter- 
race in a field is generally built so that the field can be 
farmed, A terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in 
order of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt, silt loam, sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and 
clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 


Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, 
as related to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noncapillary por- 
osity and stable structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 


hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than 
the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands 
along streams. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock mate- 
rial that is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. 
An apparent water table is indicated by the level at which 
water stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time 
is allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian, A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer 
is penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsatu- 
rated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read the description of the mapping unit and that of the soil series 
to which the mapping unit belongs. Borrow pits (Bp) was not assigned to a woodland group or a capability 
unit. 


Capability Woodland 
unit group 


Map ; 
symbol Mapping unit Page Symbol Number 
ArB Americus sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes------------------------ 8 IIIs-1 3s2 
ArC Americus sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes------------------------ 8 IVs-1 3s2 
FeA  Faceville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------- 10 1-2 3ol 
FeB2 Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded--------- 10 Tle-2 301 
FeC2 Faceville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded--------- 10 IT le-2 301 
FsB Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes-------------------- ll TIs-1 3s2 
GoA Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes~---------------- 12 IIw-2 2w8 
Gr Grady soils-~-------------~--------------------- een nee 13 Vw-1 2w9 
GsA Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 14 I-2 301 
GsB Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes----~----------- 14 Ile-2 301 
GsC Greenville sandy loam, S to 8 percent slopes---------------- 14 IIlle-2 301 
GtD2 Greenville sandy clay loam, S to 12 percent slopes, eroded-- 15 IVe-2 301 
HdC€ Henderson cherty sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes-~-------- 16 Ve-4 301 
Hin Herod and Muckalee soils----------------------------------+- 16 Vw~2 lw9 
IgA Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------~- 17 IIw-2 207 
Jo Johnston so0ils------~-~--------+------------ 20 --- 25 - eee ene 19 VIw-1 lw9 
Kb Kinston and Bibb soils--~------------------------------------ 19 Vw-2 lw9 
LmB Lucy loamy sand, 0 to S percent slopes---~----~-------------- 20 IIs-l 3s2 
LmC Lucy loamy sand, S to 8 percent slopes---------------~------- 20 IlIs-1 3s2 
NhA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~----------------- 22 I-1 201 
NhB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes------------------- 22 Ile-1 201 
Oc Ocilla loamy sand------------------------------------------- 23 IlIw-1 3w2 
OeA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------~---------- 24 I-1 201 
QeB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes----+--~--------- 24 Ile-1 201 
QeC2 Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded-------- 24 TITe-1 201 
Pe Pelham loamy sand----------------------------------+--------- 25 Vw-2 2w3 
Ra Rains sandy loam----------------------------------~--------- 26 Vw-3 2w3 
RbA Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------~--------- 27 I-1 201 
ReB Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 5S percent slopes~------------------- 27 Ile-1 201 
ReC2 Red Bay sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded----------- 27 IIIe-1 201 
Ro Riverview soils--------------------------------+---------25- 28 TIw-1 107 
SuC2 Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded---------- 29 IVe-4 3c2 
SuD2 Sunsweet sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--------- 30 VIe-2 3c2 
T£A Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------~--~~+------ 31 T-2 201 
TsB2 Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------------ 31 Tle-2 201 
TsC2 Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------------ 31 IITe-2 201 
TwC Troup soils, 0 to 8 percent slopes-------------------------- 32 IVs-1 3s2 
TwD Troup soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes------------------------- 32 VIs-1 352 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


KINSTON-—BIBB association: Poorly drained, level, acid, loamy soils 
that are mainly gray below the surface layer; on flood plains. 


HEROD—MUCKALEE association: Poorly drained, level, nonacid, 
loamy soils that are mainly gray below the surface layer; on flood 
plains. 


TIFTON—GRADY association: Well drained, level to gently sloping 
soils that have a loamy or sandy surface layer and a brownish, loamy 
subsoil; on uplands; and very poorly drained, level soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a gray, clayey subsoil; in wet depressions. 


GREENVILLE—FACEVILLE—TIFTON association: Well drained, 
level to sloping soils that have a loamy or sandy surface layer and a 
reddish, clayey or a brownish, loamy subsoil; on uplands. 


ORANGEBURG—RED BAY association: Well drained, level to 
gently sloping soils that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a 
reddish, loamy subsoil; on uplands. 


TROUP—LUCY association: Well drained, level to sloping soils that 
have a thick, sandy layer over a brownish or reddish, loamy subsoil; 
on uplands. 


FUQUAY—TROUP—GOLDSBORO association: Well drained to 
moderately well drained, level to gently sloping soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and a brownish, loamy subsoil; on uplands. 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road Hee 


With road COU rreeeonirirereet 


CTETITTITIT ET) 


eis saa aati 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


SYMBOLS LEGEND SOIL LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 
Indian mound (label) 


Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


CeA 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock vevvvyvvvwey 


(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 
Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


Chert 


The first letter of the symbol, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. 
The third letter, always a capital A, B, C, or D, shows the slope. Symbols without 
a slope letter are those of nearly level soils. A final number, 2, in the symbol shows 


that the soil is eroded. 


SYMBOL 


ArB 
Arc 


NAME 


Americus sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Americus sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Borrow pits 


Faceville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Faceville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Faceville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 


Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Grady soils 

Greenville sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Greenville sandy clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Henderson cherty sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Herod and Muckelee soils 


Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Johnston soils 
Kinston and Bibb soils 


Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Ocilla loamy sand 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Pelham loamy sand 


Rains sandy loam 

Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Red Bay sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Red Bay sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Riverview soils 


Sunsweet sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Troup soils, 0 to 8 percent slopes 

Troup soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
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